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THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


| 
| plimentary mission from Omer Pacha to the British and French Gene- | the Turkish forces, having advanced as far as Baileschdi, and found no 
Tals. enemy before them, had returned again with their main force to Kalafat, 
; Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, who commands a French division, is | amd contented themselves with advancing their outposts. Since those 
[We have received the following fiom our Special Correspondent at | daily expected at Varna, from whence he will come and visit this 
the seat of the war, and find by the post mark at Belgrade that it took place. 


operations took place, orders were dispatched from hence to the Com- 
| mander-in-Chief in Kalafat, to the effect that the troops should advance 


days to travel from Schum! " , . 
twelve days umia to that place) | May 6.—I informed you, in a previous letter, of the advance of the | from thence and occupy Little Wallachia as fast as the Russians eva- 


intelligence from this 
place. We hear that 
some days since the town 
of Fokstecham, in Mol- 
davia, was burnt by acci- 
dent, and the Russians 
lost all their stores, am- 
munition, and  provi- 
sions, Fokstecham was 
the head-quarters of 
their commissariat. The 
fire commenced in the 
hospital, and spread so 
quickly, that it could not 
be stemmed. Only a few 
houses, I am told, remain. 
Sinee my last letter was 
dispatched, the Russians 
have bombarded Silistria, 
but have not done much 
damage. Their armed bat- 
teries are too far to do 
any serious damage, un- 
less the river be crossed. 
This the enemy has not 
done. 

The greatest astonish- 
ment has been felt here at 
the news contained in the 
London journals of the 
13 h ult. The departure 
of the Prussian Am)ar- 
eador is looked upon as a 
prelude to warli-e prepa- 
rations against England, 
and, consequently, against 
Turkey. There are many 
Prussian officers in the 
Turkish service; and the 
news has taken them by 
surprise after the energetic 
speech of M. Von Bonin 
in the Chamber, and the 
conditions with which the 
granting of extraordinary 
supplies was clogged by 
that arsembly. 

The British fleet, which 
left Odessa on the 26th ult., 
has gone to Sebastopol, 
but only for the purpose 
of blockade. It is sup- 
posed that they will make 
no attempt at bombard- 
ment. The details of the 
affair at Odessa have 
reached this place, and 
astonished us on account 
of the small loss sustained 
by the combined squadron. 
The steamers which acted 
were so worked as to 
steam round a circle and 
to fire as they steamed. 
This, I believe, ie a novelty 
in the art of warfare, 
which is highly interest- 
ing to note. 

We do not, as yet, know 
here whether the French 
Ambassador has left Con- 
etantinople or not. But 
it is generally supposed 
that he bas, not perbaps 
for the reasons given, but 
because for some time past 
he has been on the eve of 
a recall. 

Bebram Pacha, oF 
rather, Colonel Cannon, 
has left this on a com- 
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ScHUMLA, May 3, 1854. | Turks into Little Wallachia, consequent on the retreat of the Russians cuated it. Accordingly, on Monday, the let of May, a corps of cavalry, 


I take the opportunity of a courier to Widdin to give you the latest | from that portion of the ground hitherto occupied by them. Itold youthat under Skender Bey, advanced to Radovan, which was found occupied by 


some Russian horse and 
Cossacks. Skender Bey, 
at the head of his men, 
charged into the place 
with such impetuosity 
that the enemy retired 
almost immediately, losing 
100 men killed, twelve 
prisoners, and sixty horses. 
In consequence of this 
suecess, Skender Bey has 
been raised from the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel to that 
of Colonel. 

I hear that, on Wed- 
nesday last, the 3rd inst., 
an engagement took place 
before Nicopolis, between 
the Russians and the 
Turks. I have, however, 
no details of the engage- 
ment, and therefore merely 
notify the fact. 


THE 
BASHI-BOZOUKS, 
Tue Bashi-bozouks are 
an “institution” (if we 
may so far profane the 
word) of the past, a relic 
and evidence of Oriental 
barbarism, which it will 
take all the reforming 
energies of the Abdul- 
Medjid dynasty, backed 
by the force of example, 
set by his Western Allies, 
to subdue or improve. 
What the “ Janissaries” 
were to the capital the 
Bashi-bozouks are to the 
provinces: a voluntary 
and irregular band of 
marauders, who, under 
pretence of fighting for 
their Sovereign, com- 
mit every act of bri- 
gandage and atrocity 
upon their unfortunate, 
unarmed fellow-subjects. 
In the hope of pay or 
plunder, those fierce and 
unt ble bands have 





A BASHJ-BOZOUK.—FROM A DRAWING BY JAMES ROBERTSON, ESQ, OF CONSTANTINOPYR, 


- skirmishing 





gathered in great num- 
bers from all parte of the 
wide Ottoman empire to 
the defence of the sacred 
standard of Islamism; 
creating, we apprehend, 
more trouble and difficulty 
to the regular army of 
Omer Pacha than they 
can be expected to do 
good. Armed in all sorts 
of fashions by themselves, 
or wholly unarmed, as the 
case may be, they, for a 
trifling monthly pay, find 
their own subsistence 
(how and where the cry 
of the helpless will too 
often tell), and, ready to 
turn their hand to any- 
thing, have sometimes 
been of cee im light 
operations ,. 
but in the regular move- 
ments of the battle 
field, in the face of,or im 
connection with, diseih 
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plined troops, they can be of no use. It has been urged as a plea in 
extenuation for the numberless enormities committed by the Bashi- 
bozouks, that they are in arrears of pay, and have nothing but their own 
ndustry, and their chances of the road, to depend upon for their sub- 
sistence. There may be something in this apology as far as plunder 
goes, but nothing can be said for the shocking cruelties with which 
their acts of robbery have been accompanied; and Omer Pacha has 
found it necessary to make some eevere examples from amongst their 
numbers, both to deter others from similar crimes, and as an example 
to his own regular troops. 

From the last accounts from Constantinople, it appears that measures 
are abort to be taken—measures imperatively necessary now that the 
operations of the war are about to be carried on upon & truly European 
ecale, to rid the Ottoman cause of these dangerous allies, or at least 
€ffectually to curbe their evil propensities. By virtue of an arrangement 
between the Commanders-in-Chief of the three armies, with Marshal 
St. Arnaud at their head, General Joussouf was to take the command 
of the Bashi-bozouks; and their officers and sub-officers were also to be 
French. The Bashi-bozouks who do not choose to serve under these 
conditicns will be sent to Gallipoli; these who do will have to mind 
their p’e and q’s. 








THE TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND TURKEY. 
(From the Moniteur.) PARIS, May 23. 


Napoleon, by the grace of God and the national will, Emperor of thé 
‘rench, 

To all present, and to come, greeting: 

On the report of our Minister the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

We have decreed and decree as follows :— 

Art, 1.—A treaty of alliance, destined to guarantee the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoraan Empire, having been signed at Constanti- 
nople on the 12th of March of the present year 1854, between the French 
Empire, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Sub- 
lime Ottoman Porte, this treaty baving been ratified, and the respective 
ratifications having been exchanged on the sth of May, the said treaty, 
the tenor of which follows, will receive its full and entire execution. 


TREATY. 

His Majesty the Emperor of the French and her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland having been invited by 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan to aid him in repeiling the aggression 
directed by his Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias agains: the err - 
tories of the Sublime Ottoman Porte—an aggression by which the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire and the independence of the throne of his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan are menaced ; and their said Majesties, being 
fully persuaded that the existence of the Ottoman Ewpire, within its 
actus! limits, is essential to the maintenance of the balance of power be- 
tween the States of Evrope, and having, in consequence, conzented to give 
to his Imperial Mejesty the Sultan the assistance he has asked for this ob- 
ject, it bas appeared fit to their zai? Majesties, and to his Imperial Majesty 
the Sulian, to conclude a treaty, in order to declare explicitiy the:r iaten- 
tione, agreeably to that ich precedes, and to regulate the manner in 
whict their said Mejesties «ill lend assistance to his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultsn. 

With this view theirsaid Majesties and H. I. M. the Sultan have named 
as their plenipotentiaries :-— 

araguay d’Hilliers, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,and Mustapha 
Redschic Pacha. 

Art. 1. His Mejesty the Emperor of the French, and her Majesty the 

Queen of the Ur 1 Kingdom of Great Britain and Irejand, having 
y, at the request of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, ordered power- 
visions of their naval forces to repair to Constan‘inopl:, and 

to extend to the Ottoman territory and flag the protection that circu n- 
stances wou'ld permit, their said Majesties engage, by the present treaty, 
to co-cperate still further with his Imperial Majesty the Sultan fort 
defence cf the Ottcman territory, in Europe and Asia, against the Russian 
ageression, and ex ploying for this end such a number of their !and troops 
a6 may appear pecesvary ‘or attaining this object; which laad .roops 
their enid Mojeeties will forthwith dispatch towards such and such poiuts 
of the Otion an territory as shall be judged expedient ; aad his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan agrees that the English and French land troops, thus 
diepatched for the defence of the Ottoman territory, shall receive the 
eame friendly reception, and shall be treated with the same consideration 
as the French and British naval forces already employed for so ve time in 
the Turkish woters. 

Art.2. | he high contracting parties engage, each on his part, to com- 
MuLica‘e reciproceily to each other, without loss of time, every proposi 
tion that cne of them might receive from the Emperor of Russia, 
whet) er directly or indirectly, with a view to the cessation of hostilities 
of or armisticegr peace; and hia Imperial Majesty the Su 
mcr over, to concluce no armirtice, and to enter into no neue 
peace. Der to conclude any prelimirary of peace, nor any treat 
with the Frpercr of Russia, without the knowledge and consent of the 
high contracting parties 

Ait. 3. As toon as the object of the present treaty shail have been 
atteined by the conclusion of a treaty of peace, his Majesty the Empero 
of the French and her Maj-sty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Grea 

sritein end Irclond will make arrangements at once for withdrawir 
immediately ell their mil and naval forces employed for realisinc 
the cl ject of the preeent tr . and all the fortresses or positions in th 
ren territory shall have been provisionally occupied by th 
y forces of France and Englend shal! be restored to the authoriti 
of thy Sublime Ottoman Porte v ithin the space of forty days. or sooner, 
if possible, to date from the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty by 
which the present war shall be terminated. 

Art.4. itis understcod that the auxiliary armies shall preserve the 
faculty of taking such part as may appear suitable in the operations 
directed against the common enemy, the Ottoman authorities, whether 
civi! or military. not claiming to exercise the leact contro! over their 
movements ; on the contrary, all aid and facility shall be afforded them b; 
there authorities, especially for their disembarkation, their marching, 
dwe liing cr encampment, their subsistence and that of their horses, and 
for their communications, whether they may act together or may act 
separately. 5 

It is understood, on the other hand, that the commanders of the said 
armies engage to maintain the strictest diecipline among their respective 
trocps, and wil! cause to be respected by them the laws and usages of the 

- country. 

It is of course understood that property is to be everywhere respecte1. 
It is, moreover, uncerstood on either side that the general plan of the 
car peign shall be Ciseussed and agreed upon between the Commanders 
in-Chicf of the three armies; and that if a considerable part of the Allied 
trocps should be in line with the Ottoman troops, no operation can be 
executed against the enemy without having been previously coacerted 
with the Commanders of the Allied forces. Lastly, due attention shall 
be paid to every requirement, relative to the wants of the service, ad- 
Gressed by the Commanders-in-Chief ot the auxiliary troops, whether to 
the Ottoman Government through the medium of their respective Em- 
baseies, or, in case of urgency, to the local au horities, unless paramount 
Objrctions distinctly explained, may prevent its execution. 

Art. 5. The present treaty ehall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Constantinople within the space of six weeks, Or sooner 
if poesible, to date from the day of signature. 


In faith of which, &c. NAPOLEON. 


Tue Britisn Consut at Varna.—It is, perhaps, not generally 
known that our Consul at Varna, Colonel Neale, whose name so fre 
quently occurs in accounts from the East, has himself seen and shared in 
much severe military service, and is therefore particularly wel! suited for 
hie preeent post. Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. John Neale, now British 
Conevl at Varna, was a distinguished officer in the Liberating Army of 
Portuge), of 1832, and was present, in command of a Company, in every 
action in which the British troops in the Portuguese service were engaged 
during the war that secured Donna Maria on the throne. He was after- 
warce with the British Legion in the earlier and more fortunate part of 
their career in Spain. Having obtained the order of St. Ferdinand, for 
the valour he Ccieplayed at the capture of St. Sebastian, Colonel Neale 
left Spain, and went with Colenel Hodges to the Consulate-General o 
Servia, which he managed for eight moths alone, dering Colonel Hodges’ 
absence. Having subsequently been Vice-Consul at Alexandretta, Colo 
ne] Neale was appointed Consul! at Varna, the 28th May, 1847. Colonel 
Neale is on terms of intimacy with Omer Pacha, and is much esteemed 
by that famous General. The family to which Colonel Neale belongs, 
has Jong been creditably known in the civil and military service of Bri- 
tish India. 

Tue PaTeRNaL Russtan GOVERNMENT.—A recent fact strikingly 
illustra‘es both the fears of the Russian Government and its method of 
proceeding. A tradesman of the capi'al having failed, closed his shop, 
situated in one of the most frequented quarters of the city. This circum- 
stance, apparently so ordinary, excited a sensation, and the Government 
arrceted the tradesman and transported him at once to Siberia for having 
failed et o critical time, and thus betrayed the uneasy state of trade. The 
police found upon inquiry that the immediate cause of the ‘ailure was a 
claim made by a nobleman for a sum of money dueto him. This nobie- 
man was fined 15,000 roubles, and ordered to leave St. Petersburg, and 
feside on his property. 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


The following is a translation, from the original German, of the de. 
fensive and offensive treaty between Austria and Prussia. The military, 
or so-called “ Secret Stipulations,” which contain the eventualities spoken 
of in the convention, are not annexed :— 

OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TREATY BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the Emperor of 


Austria, penetrated with profound regret at the fruitlessness of their 
previous ¢fforts to avert the outbreak of war between Russia 01 the one 


| 


side,and Turkey, England, and France on the other; considering the | 


moral obligations imposed on them by having signed the last Vienna 
protocol ; seeing the constant augmentation of military measures on both 
sides, and the increasing dangers emanating therefrom to the general 
peace; persuaded as to the high mission which, on the threshold of a 
Juneste future, is allotted to them and to Germany, intimately allied with 
both States, in and for the interests of European welfare; have resolved 


to unite—during the existence of the war which has broken out between | 


Russia on the one side, and Turkey, France, and England on the other— 
in a defensive and offensive alliance; and have named for the conclusion 
thereof the following Pienipotentiaries :— 


His Majesty the King of Prussia, his Minister-President Baron von 


Manteuffel, &c. 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his Actual Privy Counciilor Baron 


von Hesse, and his Actual Privy Councillor Count Thun von Hohenstein. | 
The same after exchanging their full powers, found in aque order, | 


agreed upon the following points :— 
Art. 1. His Majesty the King of Prussia and his Imperial Apostolical 


Majesty reciprocally guarantee to each other the possession of their | 
German and non-German territories, so that any attack made upon the | 


territory of the one, no matter whence it may come, shall be regarded as 
ajhostile attack upon the terri:ory of the other. 
Art. 2. In the same manner the high contracting parties hold them- 


selves bound to safeguard the interests of Germany from all and every | 
inroad, and regard themeelves, consequen ly, as bound to resist every | 


attack upon any portion of their territory, in case that one of them 
should, in accord with the other, find itself required to move (voranzu- 
gehen) in defence of German interests. Agreement as to the initiative 
(cintritt) of the eventuality just mentioned, as well also as to the extent 


of assistance to te afforded, shall form the subject of special arrange- | 
ments, which are to be considered as integral portions of the present | 


treaty. 
_Art. 3. In order to give the necess y 
sive ard cefensive treaty conclude 


weight and strength to the offen- 
by them, the two great German 


Powers bind themselves, in case of need, to hold a portion of their military | 
force fully prepared for war, at given epochs and at given poin‘s, to be 


determined between them. Special resolutions shall also ensue as re- 
gards the time, extent, and mode of employing this military force. 

Art. 4. The high eontracting parties will invite all German States to 
adhere to this a!liance in such measure as is provided for by Art. 47 of the 
Vienna concluding Acta, so that the legal federal ob izations sha‘ re- 
i } tension by adhering States as the present treaty po'nts out. 

of the high contracting parties will, during the exist- 
ence of thie aliiance. conclude any separate treaty wlatever with other 
States which coes not fully harmonise vith the principles of the present 
treaty. 

Art. 6 The present treaty shai] be submitted as soon as possible, for 
the rat:fication of the august Sovereigns. 

Von MANTEUFFEL. 
Von Hess. 
Von Tuuyn, 

Done at Berlin, April 20, 1854. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE TO TNE OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TREATY 
CONCLUDED BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

Accerding to the stipulations of Art. 2 of the treaty conciuded 
between his Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majest; 

Austria, relative to arriving st an offensive and defensive alliances. t 
more explicit understanding as to the initiative of the eventuality 
v hereon the ecticn of one high contractiag party for the common d 
of the territory of the other shal be grounded, will f 

ecial arrangemente to be considered as integral portions ot the principal 
treaty. 

i heir Majesties have rot been able toovcriock (haben sich die Erwagung 
nicht entzichen konnen) the consideration that the indefin prolongation 
of the occupation of his Highness the Sultan's territory on the Lower 
Danube by Kussian troops will endanger the political, moral, and material 
interests of the whole German Confederation, as we!l as of their own 
stares, ard this in so much higher degree the further Russia extends her 
war operations over Tursish territory. The august Courts of Austriaand 
Prusria are united in the wish to avoid, if possi..le, all participation in the 
wer that hae broken out between Russia on the one side, and England, 
France, and Turkey on the other; and at the same > aid in the 
re-establishment of general peace. They speciaily consi the explana- 
tions recently given by the Court of St. Petersburg, at Berlin, whereby 
hussia appears to consider the origina! cause of occupying t! rinc! 
palities as eet aside by the concessions now made to. and, 
res} ects, carried out in favcur of, the Porte’s Christian j 
powerful element of pacification, which they cou j 

ere they to see it deprived of further practical influence. J ( 
fore hope that the expected replies cf the St Petersburg Cabinet to the 
Prussian propositions, transmitted to it under date of the 8th inst. 

irawal of Russia’ 


rm t of 


uhi 
@ sue 


] oni) 


vill 
al of the 
trceps from the Terkish territory. In the event that th 
be disappcinted, the Plenipotentiaries before mentioned —namely, on the 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, bis Minister-President and Minis- 
r for Foreign Afiaire, Otto-Feodor Baron von Manteuffel; on the part 
of hie Mejesty the k mperor of Austria, his actual Privy Councillor Lieut. - 
General and Quartermaster-General Heinrich baron von Hess, and his 
aciual Privy Councillor and Chamberlaiz Envoy Extraordimary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Prussian Court, Frederick Count of Thun, 
Hichenstein, have determined upon the following more epecial engaze- 
ment, a8 regards the initiative, in the case designated in Art. 2 of the 
lreaty of Ailiance of this day ;— 
SINGLE ARTICLE. 
The Imperial Austrian Legation will, on its part, address to the Impe- 
ial Russian Court propositions (ercfnung), having for object to procure 
from his Majesty the Lmperor of Russia the requisite orders for the su 
pension of ail further advance of his army into the Turkish territory, as 
well ae to obtain from his Majesty complete (voligiittige) securities for the 
speedy evacuatior of the Danubian Principa:lties. The Prussian Govern- 
rent will, with reference to its representations already trausmitted to St. 
Petersburg, again energetically support these propositions 
Should the replies of the Imperial Russian Court, con'rary to all hope, 
be of such kind that they should not afford comp) tranytllity as re- 
gards the two points aforementioned, then will one of the contracting par- 
ties, in crder to obtain the same, adopt measures, under the stivuiation of 
Art. 2 of the offensive and cefcnsive treaty concluded this day, to the eflec 
that every hostile attack upon the territory of one or both high contract- 
ing parties ehall be repulsed by the other by al! the military force at its 
disposal. 


An offensive action on the part of both (Hin offensives beiderseitiges | 


rorgehen) would, however, be tirst occasioned by the incorporation of the 
Principaiities, or through an attack or passage of the Balkan, on the part 
of Russia. 

The present agreement shall be submitted to the ratifications of the au- 
guet Sovereigns eimultaneously with the treaty just mentioned. 

3ARON OTTO FEODOR VON MANTEUFFEL. 
HENRY BARON VON Hess, L.cut.-General. 
F. Von Tuun. 

Done at Berlin, April 20, 1854. 

Circassians 1N Prussta.—There are at present no less than 
six Circassian chiefs in Prussia, the last remains of a party of sixteen, 
who, having been made prisoners by the Russians, accepted eervice in the 
army ofthe Czar. Having atterwards taken advantage of a favourable 
page 8 they crossed the Russian frontier and went into Prassia. In 
that kingdom they were summoned to lay down their arms and give up 
their horses. With Circassien courage they refused; they were sur- 
rounded ; ten were killed, and six were made prisoners. These survivors 
were imprisoned for four years, and their term of imprisonment has re- 
cently expired. Ihe Prussian Gove-nment now allows them a mainte- 
nance, and will neither give them up to Russia, nor permit them to leave 
Prussia. These six Circassian chiefs, if they have in their own country a 
rank at all commensurate to their courage, may be worth something to 
the Foreign-office. 

Mevaycuoty Deatn or Lievr. W. Lear Macyisu —Letters 
from Constantinople of the 20th inst. supply the following painful details 
ef the lamentabie death of this gallant officer:—* May 19, two 
officers of the 93rd Highlanders, Ensign Crowe and the unfor- 
tunate gentleman above named, were ‘eturning from the Scutari 
barracks to the encampment where their regiment is quartered. 
A heavy storm, accompanied by lightning and torrents of rain, broke 
out, and turned the little ravine which borders the barracks to the 
north-west into a roaring torrent. In crossing this ravine, which in the 
daytime was perfectly dry, these two officers were carried away. Ensign 
Crowe managed to save himself, but Lieutenant Macnish has not since 
been heard of, and it is feared that he was washed into the sea. At the 
barracks a c:y was heard about half-past ten o’clock last ni-ht, but no- 
body —— what it was; and indeed it is very doubtful whether effi- 
cient help could have been sent in time, as the night was very dark, 
and before any person could have arrived at the spot no doubt the unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been carried down towards the sea, and was be- 
yond the reach of human aid. 
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THE NEW QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 

The following is a translation of the Protocol (No. 6) of a Conference 
held at the Office for Foreign Affairs at Vienna on the 23rd of May, 
1854, between the representatives of Austria, France, Great Britain, and 
Prussia :— 


The undersigned Plenipotentiaries have held it conformable to the ar- 
rapgements covtaired in the Protocol of the 9th of April to meet in con- 
ference to communicate reciprocally and record in one common act the 
conventicns concluded between France and England on the one hand, 
snd between Austria and Prussia on the other, upon the 10th and 20th of 
April respectively, in the present year. 

After a careful examination of the aforesaid conventions, the under- 
signed have unanimously agreed— 


1. That the convention concluded between France and England, as well 
as that signed on the 20th of April between Austria and Prussia, bind 
both of them in the relative situations to which they apply to secure the 
maintenance of the principle established by the series of Protocols of the 
Conference 0: Vienra. 

z. That the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the evacuation of that 
portion of its territory which ie occupied by the Russian a’ my are and will 
continue to be the ccnetant and invariab!e object of the union of the Four 
Powers. 

3. That, consequently, the acts communicated and annexed to the pre- 
rent Protocol correspond to the engagement which the Plenipotentiaries 
had mutually contracted on the 9th of April to deliberate and agree upon 
the means rn cs‘ fit to accomplish the object of their union, and thus give a 
fresh sanction te the firm intentions of the Four Powers represented at 
the Corference of Vienna, to combine al! their efforts and their en*ire re- 
solution to accomplish the ol ject which forms the basis of the union. 

BuoL SCHAUENSTEIN, 
BouRQUENEY. 
WESTMORELAND. 
ARNIM. 


(The conventions of the 10th and 20th of April are annexed.) 

The fol'owing is a true translation of tie identica! and collective mee 
morandum relative to the Eastern question and Austro Prussian Conven- 
tion, which the Vienna and Berlin Cabinets have transmi:ted to their 
Envoys at the Diet :— 


The Envoys are charged with the following com™unication:—When 
the complications that had arisen in the East were discussed (besprochen) 
in this high assembly upon the 10th of November iast, war between 
Russia and Turkey had, it is true, siready broken out; but the Cabinets 
ci Vienna and Berlin were stil! entitled to cherish and express the hope 
that the united eflorts of European Powers would succeed in brioging 
sbout an understanding between the bellizerent parties, and in maine 
taining the blessings of peace for the rest of Europe. 

lhis hope has not, unfortunately, arrived at fulfilment. France and 
Great Br:tain have taker part as allies (Bundesgenossen) of Turkey in the 
war ogsinst Ruesia; and Austria, which bad then (damals) strencthened 
i s pacific hopes, even by readily reduc its army, has deemed it ne- 

essary now to place a considerable military force upon the southern 
frontier of her empire. 

The High Diet (Dundez 
(erschopfende) detail cf negotiations and facts, wh 
present state of efairs. These appertain partly to ral publici'y, or 

ave been partly brought to the knowledge of individual Govern ments, 
Few cbhservations wil! suffice to indicate and justify the point of view 
vhenee Austria and Prussia think they must make «machen zu miissen 
cleuben) the present comm: nication to ir high Allies 

Both Cabinets have agreed with (sich becegneten) those of Paris and 
l oncon in the conviction that the confict between Russia and Turkey 
ccu'd not be prolonged without offecting (berukren) the general interests 

: f their States. They acknowledged in 
eintenonce of the integrity of the O:toman Empire, 
e independence of the Sultan’s Government, are necessary condi- 
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grounds of their failure apparen 
five protocols of this conference, whicl re herewith 
the High Diet. ‘The last of these 
Givat Britain have meantime entere? 
he tour Cabinets invariably ad! ere tothe principles ; 
ore by them in common, and have united in regard to the basis () 
en which to deliberate in common as relates to he appropriate ( 
veten) means for attaining the object of theirenceavours rnehmens). 
The auguet Courts of Vienna and Berlin have acknowledged, u»der 
these serious circurrstances, an augmented sumin 1 themselves 
conscientiously cf the relations of most intimate confide and long- 
preserved friendship, which bind one to the other, to te:t the danzers 
v hich have emanated from exis'ing c rcumstances, within the circle of 
their power, and which require persisting (nachhaltigen) remedies. They 
heve not been able to disavow (erkennen) that the prolongation of the 
ceveloprent ef military force on the Lower Danube is inconsist 
(unvereinbar) with the most important neighbouring interests of 
‘ aleo with those of Germany. Not only will existing politi 
elations (macht verhaltnissen) be menaced in a manner detrimenta! 
Gemeny, but will most acutely prejudice development o 
msterial weliare (matericllen Wohlfahrt in empjindlichster weise b 
tréchtict werden). 
Impressed with this conviction, the Courts ef Austria 
“ress tl eelvee with conti’ence to their German a lies. 
ibey have already expre to individual Governments their intima‘e 
conviction ; and they hold it to be their duty so to do also w.thin the 
circle of the Diet, that the interests for which they anewer in the midst of 
pending compiications are, according to their very essence (*resen), also 
the interests of entire Germany 
It eeeme to them to bea requirement (forderung) of the | 
of Germany—an element of her conservative (erhaltenen) | 
dition of naturel development for her national wea!th—that 
tries of the Lower Danube there should exiat a well-regulated (geord 
state of eflairs suitable to the in'erests of Middle Europe. 
The indus'ry and commerce of Germany for the 
East a wider and more fruitful fie'd fore 
a territory which must acquire greater im 
German intelligence and manufacturing 
articles of general cultivation and relations 
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through the great water channe!« to the East, and it is thence gen 

peumbent (cin allgemienes Anlirgen) on Germany to secure, as much as 
yovsible, the freedom of Lanubiau commeree, and 10? to witness (suse/en) 
the materia! animation of water communications with the East repulsed 
by restriciions (durch Beschrenkungen curiickgedriingt). 

But the two Powers not only revard it to be the exsentia! (hohe) general 
interest, but also the inviolable poiitical duty of German bederal Govern- 
ments to take care (curdhren) hat the pre-existing State relations of 

uropean great States shall not be altered to the prejudice of Germaty 
by the present war. If the German Confederation was constituted in 
order that the national link of Germans should be maintained. and Ger- 
many exist in regard to externa! relations as a united global Powerina 
political point of view, then will the strength of the Confederat on 1s ve 
principally to prove itself am »ly sufficient against all local dangers within 
its range, and to determine tie :ank which people (States?) are hence- 
forth to take among themeelve: ; ; ene 

The cloeely allied Courts of Austria end Prussia, whi'e they mal tain, 
as Evropean Powers, their point of view in ita present position, t ink 
they have at the same time faithfully fulfilled their duiies as members of 
the German Confederation. They, there‘ore, may (durfen) entertain firm 
confidence that their high federal allies wi!l all (insgesammt) be ready to 
adhere to the position assumed in common by them. Their miss on is 
etili at this moment that of preparation (vorbeneitung) for all eveatuali- 
ties; end both august monarchs will certainly esieem themselves f ortu- 
nate should coming events not entail the necessity of further intervention 
(weitercr einschreitens*). Final decision stil! belongs to the future, and 
Austria and Prussia cannot intend to anticipate the judgment of their 
Allies, upon ‘bat which already, in the present state of affairs, calis for 
mature caution in favour of the gereral interests 0! Germany. | 

A double object, howeve:, forms, under all circumstances, the groand- 
work of their present communication. They entertain for the nselves 
(funsich selbet) the livelicet wishes to obtain the tranquillisin: assurance 
that the attitude which they have observed during the const ntly-in- 
creasing gravity or configuration of pendin« questions will me wih the 
approbation of their German allies. It has thus become a cave of most 
urgent necessity that the decision of all members of tie Confederatioa 
chou'd be made known (sich kund gelen) throuvh the constitutienal orzan 
of its will and proceedings (handelns), and that they stand fitm and trae by 
each other under the am which the approaching future may bring 
upon our common fat neriand. ' 

The more Germany shows itself in assured (verburghtcr) unity and un- 
divided strength, with 80 much greater emphasis will she maintain the 
honourable position appointed for her, and contribute eflec:ually to the 
promotion of universal peace. 





* The word has, strict.y speaking, a more active sens> 


The Sultan has presented Damascus swords, with richly-oraa- 
mented hilts and sheaths, to General Prim, Count de Reuss, Licut.-Col. 
Carlos Detenre, and Major Pita del Corro, members of the M litary Com- 
mission of the Queen of Spain. 
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THE GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
For the last forty years the Russian Empire has excited the alarm of 
many politicians and statesmen, and the curiosity of the people in all 
the civilised countries of the world. Much of the alarm has lately sub- 
sided, for the “ big bully” has been proved by experience to be like 
other bullies, a coward and a false pretender; but the events of the last 
twelvemonth have tended to increase, rather than to allay, the curiosity 
that previously existed. Everybody wants to know something more of 
the man whose ambition has convulsed the world, and something more of 
the semi-barbarous State over which he rules. The press teems with 
books and pamphlets upon the subject, and it would seem as if all other 
literature were suspended, except that which relates to the Czar and 
his empire, his army, navy, and resources, and the character of himself 
and his people. The events of the war are as yet not sufficient of them- 
selves to satisfy the public craving, and the broad-sheets of our daily 
and weekly contemporaries are expected to record not only the progress 
of our armies and the negotiations of our diplomatists, but to give their 
readers come insight into the internal condition of the State which it 
has become the duty of the Allies to humble and restrain. For this 
purpose we present our readers with a brief and succinot account 
of the powers and functions of the Czar, the state of his Army, 
Navy, Police, and Administration, and such details of the condition 
of the Nobility snd People as we have been able to collect from 
the principal works that have lately been published upon the subject. 
The picture thus diawn of the Russian Empire is by no means a favour- 
able one; but all travellers, whatever their country or their condition, 
are unanimou: in their reporte of the degraded condition of all classes 
of the Ruesiane. There is little contradiction between German, French, 
and English writers. The syetem of Government is a brutalising despot- 
ism, and it has produced the only fruits that could have been expected 
of it; ond, were the despotism not tempered by the fear of assassina- 
tion, it is possible that it might have grown still more vicious and de- 
grading than itis. Its natural comsequence may be briefly stated as a 
discontented and plotting nobility, a dissolute and ignorant priesthood, 
and a people of slaves, ignorant, sensual, and stolid, looking upon the 
knout as the emblem and the arm of Government, and worshipping the 
Czar with a» much eervility as the native Africans exhibit towards 
their Fetiches. The Czar is, in fact, the Fetich of the Russians, and 
will be treated perhaps with as little ceremony, when his devotees 
discover how powerless is their idol to save them from the disasters 

which his evil passions have brought upon his country. 


THE CZAR. 

The Czar « the «bsolute lord and master uf Russia and of the Russian 
people. His will is law. We ‘s head of the State and the Church, and 
claims to be the vicegerent of God on earth. A reverence for the 
Czar, amounting almost to idolatrous worship, is instilled into the 
Russians from their earliest childhood; they breathe it with the air; 
itis their chief mental food, and moulds their whole course of life. 
Next to the name of God, the name of the Czar always occurs in the 
religious vocal ulary of the people, in whoze eyes the two names have 
become the next thing to synonymous. “ All comes from God and the 
Sovereign.” “ Godis too high, the Czar is too far distant.” “A man 
who is beaten by the Czar’s orders is worth two who have not been.” 
“ What is mine is the Czar's.” “ Near the Czar near death ;—fear not 
the judgment but the judge.” Such are a few of the proverbs current 
among the Russian peasants and people, which show the dread estima- 
tion in which the Czar is held by them. 

The following passages from the Russian Catechism, a; taught to 
children in echcols, show in a still more powerful manner the extent of 
his des; ctic authority and assumption of almost Divine power :— 

Question 1.—liow is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in re- 
ference to the sp rit of Christianity ? 

Answer.— As proceeding immediately from God. 


Ques. 2 —How is this substantiated by the nature of things ? 
Ans.—It is by the will of God that men live in society ; hence the various 


relatione which constitute society, which, for its more complete secur:'y, | 


ie divided into parts called nations, the Government of which is intrusted 
toa Prince, King, or Emperor; or, in other words, to a supreme ruler; we 
see, then, that, as man exists in conformity with the will of God, soo'ety 
emanates from the same Divine wil!,and more especially the suprsme 
power and authority of our Lordand Master, the Czar. 

Ques. 3 —What duties does religion teach us, the humble subjects of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to practice towards him ? 

Ans.—Worehip, obedience, fidelity, the payment of taxes, service, love, 

a prayer; the whole being comprised in the words worship an 1 fideli y. 

Ques. 4.— Wherein does this worship consist, and how should it be 
msnifcsted ? 

Ans.—By the most unqualitied reverence in words, gestures, demeanour, 
thoughts, and actiona 

ues. 5.— What kind of obedience do we owe him ? 
An entire, passive,and unbounded obedience ia every point of 


s.6.—In what consists the fidelity we owe to the Emperor 

, —In executing his commands most rirorously, without examina- 
tion—in performing the duties he requires from us—and in doing every- 
thing wi lingly, without murmuring. 

Ques. 7 f. it obligatory on us to pay taxes to our gracious Sovereign 
the Emperor 

Ans.—It is incumbent on us to pay every tax in compliance with his 
supreme commards, both as to the amount, and when due. 

(ues. 8.—Te the service of his Majesty the Emperor obligatory on us? 

Ans.—Abeolutely 80; we should, if required, sacrifice ourselves in com- 
pliance with his will, both in a civil and military capacity, and in what- 
ever manner he deems expedient. 

Ques. 9.—What benevolent sentiments and 
Emperor ? 

Ans.—We should manifest our good-will and affection, according to our 
station, in endeavouring to promote the prosperity of our native land, 
as weil as that of the Empero’, our father, and of his august family. 

Ques. 10.—1s it incumbent on us to pray for the Emperor, and for Russia, 
our country 

Ans —Both publicly and privately, beseeching the Almighty to grant 
the Emperor health and integrity, happiness and security. The same is 
applicable to the country, which constitutes an indivisible part of the 
Emperor 

Ques. 11.— What principles are in opposition to these duties ? 

Ans.—Irreverence, Gisobedience, infidelity, malevolence, treason, mutiny, 
and revolt. 

Ques. 12.—How are irreverence and infidelity to the Emperor to be con- 
sidered in reference to God ? 

Ans.—As the most heinous sin—the most frightful calamity. 

Ques. 13,—Does religion, then, forbid us to rebel and overthrow the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor ? 

Ans.—We are interdicted from so doing, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumetuances, 

ues. 14.—Inde; endently of the worship we owe the Emperor, are we 
calied upon to res; ect the public authorities emanating from him ? 

Ans.— Yes; because they emanate from him, represent him, and ac‘ as 
his substitutes; so that the Emperor is everywhere. 

Ques. 15.— W hat motives have we to fulfil the duties above enumerated ? 

Ans —'lhe motives are twofold—some natural, others revealed. 

Ques, 16.— W hat are the natural motives ? 

Ans.—Wesides the motives adduced, there are the following :—The 
Emperor being the head of the nation, the father of all his subjects 
(who constitute ene and the same country), Russia is thereby alone 
worthy of reverence, gratitude, and obedience; for both public welfare 
and individual security depend on submissiveness to his commands. 

Ques. 17.—W hat are the supernatural revealed motives for his worship? 

Ans.— The supernatural revealed motives are, that the Emperor is the 
Viceregent and Minister of God to execute the Divine commands; and, 
consequently, disobedience to the Emperor is identified with disobedience 
to God himself; that God will reward us in the world to come for the 
worship and obedience we render the Emperor, and punish us severely to 
all eternity should we disobey and neglect to worship him. Moreover, 
God commands us to love and obey from the inmost recesses of the heart 
every authority, and particularly the Emperor—not from worldly con- 
sideration, but frcm apprehension of the final jndgment. 

Ques. 18 —W hat books prescribe these duties ? 

Ans.—The New : nd Old Testaments, and particularly the Psalms, Gos- 
pels, and Apostolic |. pisties 

Ques: 19.— What examples confirm this doctrine ? 

Ans —The exan ple of Jesus Christ himself, who lived and died in 
allegiance to the . peror of Rome, and respectfully submited to the 

udg ment which « ndemned him to death. ye have, moreover, the ex- 


love are due to the 





ample of the Apostles, who both loved and ponpested them; they suffered 
meekly in dungeons, conformably to the will of the Emperors, and did not 
revolt like malefactors and traitors. We must, therefore, in imitation of 


these examples, suffer and be silent. 
Ques. 24.—At what period did the custom originate of praying to the 
a, for the — ? 


~ of the Sovereign ? 

Ans.—The custom o' 5. licly praying for the Emperor is coeval with 
the introduction of Christianity; which custom is to us the most valu- 
able legacy and splendid gift we havs received from past ages. 

Such is the code of religion in Russia, and such the means by which 
the Czars have contrived to sow the seeds of despotism throughout the 
land., So long as the the Russian people retain this blasphemous cate- 
chism, so long will Russia continue to have need of a dictator. 


THE ADMINISTRATION—THE FUNCTIONARIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Although the Czar is the sole and irresponsible head of the Adminis- 
tration, lit suits his convenience to have a deliberative body or Parlia- 
ment to assist him. The Administration consists cf three principal 
Councils—the Council of the Empire, the Holy Synod, and the Directing 
Senate. The Council of the Empire, established in 1810 by the Emperor 
Alexander, is composed of forty members, chosen from among thé 
Princes of the Royal blood, statesmen, generals, and admirals, 
and has five departments. The first relates to the laws; the second, 
to the army and mavy; the third, te civil affairs; the fourth, to 
public economy and commerce ; and the fifth, to the affairs of Poland. 
When the Council of the Empire meet collectively, the Czar is 
the speaker; but when a particular department meets, a Presi. 
dent is elected. The Holy Synod is entrusted with the direction of eo- 
clesiatical affairs, and is composed of a Metropolitan, three Archbishops, 
a Bishop, the Father-confessor to the Czar, an Archimandrite,an Almo- 
ner-General to the Army and Navy, and a Protopope or first High 
Priest. This Synod holds its sittings chiefly at Mozeow, but on particu. 
lar occasions at St. Petersburg, and is presided over by an Attorney, 
who is the Czar’s representative. The Directing Senate, founded in 
1711, by Peter the Great, and consisting of about 100 members, elected 
by the Czar, is the chief tribunal of the Empire. It has eleven depart 
ment, six of which meet at St. Petersburg, three at Moscow, and two at 
Warsaw. In a general meeting of the Senate, affairs are decided by 
majority ; but in the departments the votes must be unanimous. Besides 
these, there are eleven Ministries created by the Emperor Alexander. 
lst, the Ministry of the Imperial Household; 2nd, that of Internal 
Affairs; 3rd, Foreign Affairs; 4th, War; 5th, the Navy; 6th, Educa. 
tion; 7th, Finance; 8th, Justice; 9th, Imperial Post; 10th, 
Highways; 11th, Board of Control of the Empire, auditing all 
accounts of the Empire. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs provides 
the Ambassadors, which are thre» in number, and sent respectively 
to the Courts of London, Paris,and Vienna ; and the seventeen Ministers 
Pienipotentiary which are sent to the other principal capitals of the 
world. Every chief town of a province has a Chamber of Regency, 
compcsed of four Councillors, and presided over by a Civil Governor; 
and every town has a municipality, or donma, elected annually, and 


composed of two Burgomasters and four Councillors, whose principal: 


duties relate to the di-putes of citizens. There is likewise a Common 
Council, called the Council of Six, whose members are chosen every 
three years. In every province there is a Chamber of Finance, consist- 
ing of a President and a given number of Councillors, and having four 
State institutions, viz., the Commission for Liquidating the National 
Debt, and three banks. 

THE LAW AND THE MAGISTRACY. 

The state of the Law in Russia is at the present day precisely what 
it was in the time of Peter the Great. Nominally the laws have been 
ali:red and modified by the Czar Nicholas and his predecessor Alex- 
ander, but they have been merely re-arranged and modernised in ex- 
pression, The Ukases issued by the Czar, on his sole authority, and 
which form the laws, are stated by a recent traveller to amount to 
upwards of 40,000, arranged under 2000 different heads, and inter- 
sprreed with postecripts and nota benes—the whole filling forty-five 
th ck quarto veumes, These Ukases are often directly at variance with 
each other, and are mony of them ridiculously puerile. Some of them 
interdict the use of English hats and French waistcoats, and forbid 
smoking in public places. 

Ruse an law is described by all writers as a greedy, rapacious bully— 
an ogre fatiening upon the estates of the rich and the bones of the poor. 
Money wil! buy anything in Russia. The Judge sells his judgment tothe 
highest bidder; co that justice is to be purehased like any more tangible 
commodity. Barristers are not only the most corrupt of the corrapt, bu 
they are illiterate and ill-informed persons. Special pleaders arrange 
beforehand how the case shall be settled, and share the spoils ami 
cably between them, in order that they may subsist during the trial. A 
law case often lasts from twenty to thirty years, and is seldom known 
to be decided in less than ten. As there is no justice to be found in 
Russia, so there is no word to express the idea of it in the Russian dic- 
wees THE POLICE. 

The Police are the most rapacious class of men in the whole 
Empire. They live chiefly on plunder and on bribes, to obtain 
which they resort to all manner of intrigues and dishonest actions. 
This state of things is, to a certain extent, brought en by the insufficient 
wages allowed to them by the Government; the Nadzirdatelis, or Com- 
m's orice of Police, receiving no more than from twenty to twenty-four 
poun’s a yerr, and the subordinate officers scarcely sufficient to provide 
them with the commonest necessaries of life. Nothing can be done in 
Russia without the supervision of the police. A person can scarcely 
even sir abioad without being fellowed by one or other of this 
exceptonable sort of valets. If a man fall down in a fit in the 
streets, the police must pick him up; and, if no policeman be at hand, 
the men must lie there till one arrives, it being against the law for any 
non-official person to offer him the least assistance No measures 
are taken for the relief of a person suffering from an accident until 
after a reguiar statement has been drawn up as to the colour 
of the individual’s hair and eyes, his form, his features, his clothes, 
&o. Cases are related, in recent «s well as in ancient books of travel, 
of persons drowning before the eyes of hundreds of their fellow- 
men, and of murders committed in the pablic thoroughfares ; of which 
the pacsere-by have remained mere spectators, from fear of incerring 
the odium of the police by interfering. These disgraceful regulations 


are said to have been framed originally with a view to prevent robbery ; | esatien ot Go eames 
| J08) Bla 


for the Government euthorities, being themselves dishonest, suspect 
every one else; and look upon a person that takes hold of a drowning 
man’s coat to save him, as being in the act of purloining that article. 

If a person te unfortunate enouch to lose any article of dress, or 
to be robbed of the same, he suddenly finds himself entangled in 
the meshes of those human spiders, who, pouncing upon him ua- 
awares, solemnly charge him with having lost his watch or mantle, 
as the case may be, and peremptorily demand a fee for the trouble 
they have been put to on his account. This done, the police note 
down particulars as to the amount and quality of the lost goods, and 


| leaving their victim to reflect at his case on the roubles of which he hag 


been fleeced, return after a short time for another fee. Woe to the 
man who is audacious enough to refuse the demands of these guardian: 
of the public property! From that moment he becomes the protegé of 


| the police, who will not fail to make him aware of the fatherly interest 


they take in his lost property, and in all his doings, even to the smallest 


and most trivial action. 
The police are expreesly forbidden to interfere with per.ons found 





| “ And that person who does not rob is myself! 











drunk in the streets. The reason for this is that the Govern- 
ment has a monopoly in the manufacture and trade of spirituous 
liqucrs. When it is added that large revenues amounting to 
50,000,000 roubles, or £8,000,000 sterling, are annually drawn fram 
this source, it will easily be conceived why the Government should 
encourage drunkenne*s. But, by a strange anomaly, the police are 
directed to take into custody every person found smoking in the public 
thoroughfares. Government is not in a position to draw large revenues 
from tobacco, and consequently looks upon smoking in the light of a 
public nuisance, and punishes it accordingly. 

The posting system of Russia is a department of the police, in which 
the system of bribery is carried to a great extent. The post-masters 
must be bribed before they will confes; to having a horse in their stables ; 
and when once the honest truth is purchased, another fee must be paid 
to make it worth the station. master’s while to harness or saidie the 
animals required. The departure of passenger-boats depends entirely on 
the good pleasure of the police. The registered day of sailing is not 
regarded. No circumstances, however urgent, will induce them to let 
the boat start, unless they receive a gratuity. They take a sort of instinctive 
pleasure in delaying things as much as possible, and chuckle over the 
rueful faces of their victims, knowing that sooner or later the growing 
impatience of the traveller will produce them roubles. It is a matter of 
no small difficulty to travel from one Russian town to another- 
Instances are on record of travellers having had tospend several days in 
obtaining permission to leave a particular place. The passport must be 
taken to the police-office to be examined and re-examined, and, after 
being handed about from ene official to another, be finally allowed to 
rest fer days among a heap of other documents of a similar description. 
In the meanwhile, no notice whatever is taken of the traveller, unless, 
indeed, he be so far initiated into the mysteries of Russian society as to 
give the functionary a bribe. 

No position whatever can be maintained in Russia without bribery, 
Even the Governors of provinces must bribe the officials in their 
service if they have any desire to become popular rulers; and the 
neglecting to do so is often followed by loss of position and degradation 
for life. A circumstance is related by Mr. Oliphant, which gives strong 
proof of the instinctive dishonesty of the Russian people. He describes 
the case of a steam-boat company on the Volga, which, although their 
boats were in great demand, and well freighted with passengers and 
goods, not only realised no grins, but actually sustained a heavy annual 
loss. The directors, instead of calling the officials to account—for that 
were useless, thieving being practically no crime in this portion of the 
world—at once transferred the management of their affairs to a few 
Englishmen resident in Russia. A complete change in the prospects 
of the company was the consequence of this change of hands, and, 
inetead of loss, an influx of unlooked-for profits was the result. 

An interesting anecdote is related by M. de Lagny, which farther 
illuetrates the question of bribery and official robbery in Russia. The 
Czar, it eeems, having been made aware of the innate rottenness of his 
empire, by the investigations of some German gentlemen whom he 
had deputed to inquire into the eubject, related to Count Orloff all 
he had learned on the subject, and exclaimed with concentrated in- 
dignation :—*“ Every one robs me throughout the empire; every one 
around robs me! In whatever direction I choose to glance I behold 
only pilferers and robbers. There is only one person, one single person, 
who can walk proudly with head erect. Of this person at least I am 
sure!” As he said these last words, he looked at his favourite very 
fixedly and very strangely; and the Count, imagining that the 
Emperor was alluding to him, bowed to the ground, to thank 


| his august master for having had the goodness to think him an 


But the Czar, striking himself on the breast, added :— 
I am the only person 


honest servant. 


throughout the empire who does not steal !” 

It has been stated by several writers that the Czar has done his best 
to put a stop to the corrupt practices of the police. This, Galovin denies, 
and gives an unpublished anecdote as a proof of the error of such 
statements :— 


The Emperor (observes tha! writer) asked 
how it happened that the Commissaries of Police .. 


| such handsome furs—whether they bought them «iia 


have eleven to twelve hundred roub'es a year,” replied the G: 
“ And how much do they spend?” “ From ten to twelve thousand.” 
the reply. “ How, then, do they manage?” “ I must leave your Maje. v 
to guess.” “ That is a point upon which I never thought before,” rep ici 
the Czar. 

The Russ‘an historian assures his readers that the Czar has since done 
nothing whatever to amend this state of things. 


THE NOBILITY. 

The nobility are divided into two classes, the Boyards and the Tchinn. 

THE Boy Arps, or feudal nobility, amounting to about 225,000, are the 
owners of the soil and of the peasantry that live thereon. The most 
wealthy of these serf-proprietors are Count Cheremetieff and Count 
Stoganoff, the former of whom is said to possess as many as 100,000, 
The Boyards occupy a position somewhat similar to that of the ancient 
chieftains under the feudal system of England, Scotland, France, and 
Germany. But, although their power as a great political body has long 
been on the wane, yet it is evident that they must exercise a very 
great influence both on the Government and internal condition 
of the empire, so long as they own so large a portion of the land and 
of the population, whom—like kings and despote—they can scourge, im- 
prison, or execute, at pleasure. 

The principal noble families of Russia are, or pretend to be, of foreizn 
extraction—the more illustrious claiming their descent from Italian, 
Tartar, and Georgian ancestors. It is the peouliar pride of eas: uobdle 
to be able to prove that he is not a Ru-sian in blood; and the length to 
which the Boyurds carried their boasts of precedence one over the other, 
is eaid to have irritated one of the early Czars to such a pitecs that he 
one day ordered all their genealogical tables to be pu u-nt. 

The Boyards are described by all travellers in Russia as being a de- 
gtaded and licentious class. There are, no voult, a few honourable 
exceptions ; but that the bulk of the aristoc rant and brutal 
appears to be an incontestable fact. 

There are three universities in Russia 


avy are iga 


viz. those of Moscow, 


| Kharkoff, and Kief, intended for the instructioa of the noility, and to 


which the Czar is amxious to restrict them; and it was to effect this 
purpose that he instituted a tax on all noblemen going abroad. The 
iatell ctual training provided by these 
establishments is described by thove who have inquired into the subject 
to be of the narrowest and most superficial description ; all liberal views 
being carefully exciuded, and history—which is the p-inocipal study of 


| Russian etudents—so obscured and perverted as to render the instruc- 


tion so obtained even worse than none atatall. By far the most en- 
lightened of the aristocracy are such as have been brought up in foreign 
schools. But it must not be imagined that every nobleman finds it ex- 
pedient to provide all his children with the benefits of education. This 
is far from being the case, even on the testimony of Krusenstern, in his 
“ Progress of Public Instruction in Russia,” who, although notoriously 
partial to the cause of Russia, states that the average number of noble 
children receiving instruction of any kind is no more than one in five. 
The tax levied upon the nobility for the privilege of travelling abroad 
amounts to as much as £80 ahead. But all the money in the world 
will not induce the Czar to grant his permit if he suspect the party of 
having political reasons for leaving the country ; and a full and acourate 
(Continued on page 522.) 
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The town of Cronstadt is described by Mr. , as very 
built, and containing many fine, straight, and ws phage 
several putlic squares. The 8, however, with the exception of 
those belonging to the Government, are chiefly of one story, and built 
of woed. The city has three gates; and is divided into two parts, the 
Commandant and Admiralty quarters, which are subdivided into four 
districts. Between the Peter’s and Catheriue canals is the old Italian 
palace, built by Prince Menschikoff, who took this island from the Swedes 
in 1703. It is at present occupied by the School for Pil.te, a large 
establishment, where 300 pupils are educated for the naval service, and 
twenty for the merchant service. The Naval Hospital is a large and 
| well-regulated institution, with accommodation for 2500 patients, and a 
b Admiral building for officers of the navy. Among the buildings are the 




















Admiralty, Exchange, Custom-house, barracks, a Protestant gymn: 

various schools, an invalid asylum for sixty females, the nobility’s club, 
| and the house of Peter the Great, where he resided for some time; but, 
| with the exception of a few old oaks, which he is said to have planted 
with his own hand, there are no remains of the former garden. 
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ii ' * STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, AT CRONSTADT. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, AND THE OBSERVATORY, AT CRONSTADT. 
Of the churches we have engraved the Cathedral Sabor (Saviour), 


CRONSTADT. to be rigged and armed. Cronstadt itself contains three porte— | erected in the St. Andrew's quarter. Its spire and dome are covered 
. one used for commercial purposes, another for the repair and | with brass plates. The building, with tower and s'aff, in the centre of 
In the IxnusTRATED Lonpon News for April 8th, we Engraved, from | outfit of ships of war, the third as a station for the Russian Navy. | the accompanying View, and nearer the spectator, is a sort of tim. tele- 
a series of original sketches, the principal fortifications of this reputed)y | Cronetadt lies upon the island of Kottline, three leagues in length by half | graph; reminding one of a similar building, answering a similar pur- 
impregnable port. We now Engrave two Views of the public buildings, | a league in breadth. Its western point, is however, much narrower. | pose, in Portsmouth Dockyard. The railing in the foreground is that of 
&o.,of the town, also from eketches by a Correspondent. Sand-banks surround it on every side, except at the south-east extremity, | the baloony of the British Coneul’s residence, from which the Sketch was 
Cronstadt may be considered at once the outwork, the arsenal, and | where the town and harbour are situated. Along the opposite coast of | taken. There are also in Cronstadt other churches, a club for the no- 
the commercial entrepét of St. Petersburgh. Eight leagues of water | Ingria, another sand-bank stretches, and extends so far into the sea as | bility, a bazaar, barracks, schools, and other public buildings. The Hos- 
separate the two lecalities ; but that water is seldom more than eight | to leave but a narrow and winding channel by way of entrance to Cron- | pital for the Military is o.pable of containing 2000 sick. 
feet deep, so that all large vessels, and even the packet-steamers, | stadt Harbour. Within the port, moreover, the water is from six to| The Statueof Peter the Great, is in the Square of Cronstadt. The 
are obliged to stop and unload at Cronstadt. Ships of war are, | seven fathoms deep, but the channel in places is barely four—a depth by | figure looks towards (his) the fleet. On the granite pedestal is the in- 
indeed, built at St. Petersburg, where there are excellent build- | no means sufficient for huge 131-gun ships like the Duke of Wellington, | scription, in Latin :— 
ing and graving docks, but they are always sent to Cronstadt for whose passage even the Sound was not considered safe. Petro primo conditori Cronstate, 1841, 
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HLM, STEAM-SHIP ‘‘ TIGER.” 


sions. We have made prisorers Captain Giffard, 24 officers (and warrant _ weather which had prevailed for the previous fortnight. Om the 
officers), with 201 seamen and marines. The 7iyer was armed with six- | of the 8rd the signal, “‘ Prepare to sail to-morrow at daybreak,” was 
teen Paixhans. At half-past seven p.m. she was completely burned. made; but so dense a fog came on as to render objects invisible at a 
With regard to the loss of the 7iger, at Odessa, an:i the capture of the | distance of 300 yards, and this continued during the 4th, and up to the 
crew, the following communication has been received by a Greek houte | forenoon of the 5th, when it dispersed, and the fleet weighed under 
in London. The parsgraphs are translated from the original letter, | steam alone—the Neptune, Monarch, Boscawen, and Cumberland being in 
and, either from cautioa or inclination on the part of the writers, are tow of the smaller steam-vessels, the Prince Regent and a small steamer 
perfectly Russian in tone :— remaining at anchor in Elgsnabben Bay. As the fleet was about to 


LOSS OF H.M.S. “ TIGER.” 

The Russian Invalide gives the following report from General Osten- 
Sacken, relative to this catastrophe, in a Supplement of the 19th ult.; 
bat, of course, great allowance must be made for exaggeration, 80 far as 
details are concerned :— 


I hasten to lay before your Highness [Prince Paskiewitsch] the flaz and 





jack of the British steam-frizate 7iger, of 400-horse power. It ran aground, 
was set on fire, and blown up, as it was impo-sible to gec it afloat and 
bring it into harbour, because two other steamers prevented the attemp* 
The following are the details:—This morning, May 12, the frigate, which 


The two steamers which appeared in our harbour the day before 


| yesterday came to iuquire for the commander of the Tiger. 


came in the direction from St. Sebastopol, got ashore near Kartezzi, | 


about six versts (four miles and a quarter) from Odessa The position 


field pieces (18 or 12 pounders) of No. 2 Battery, 16th brigade, under Lieu- | 
tenant Abakoumoff, arrived from the Lustdorfcolony before the other | 


two steamers could assist the 7iger; ani, supported by two companies of 
the Dnieper reserve infantry regiment. and a platoon of Lancers of 


Count Neketine’s regiment, opened their fire with euch precision that, | 


after the vessel had received several shots, and its captain had lost his 
fvot, she was forced to surrender. The enem,’s shot flew harmlessly over 
the battery (evidently from the vessel ying on her beam), the colours were 
hauled down, and the lieutenant, who had taken the command, presented 
himself before me, and declared his crew prisoners of war. By m 
orders he sent his boate and crew ashore, and laid down his and their 
arms. They and their wounded, five in number, were sent to the quaran- 
tine. Meanwhile eight pieces of the light position battery No. 2 (twelve- 
ders) and the herse battery No. 11, arrived from Od 
talion of the Sonzdal reserve regi 





| 


essa, with a | 
t,and the reserve battalion of 


the Ukraine hight infentry, with two equadrons of Archduke Ferdinand’s | 


Lancers, reached the shore. The enemy's wounded were not yet removed 
before 'wo of the enemy's stexmers were observed through the fog. As 
no means were at band to floa the surrendered vessel and get her into 
port, and as more enemy's vessels might also arrive at any moment, I 
ordered the stranded ship to be set on fire with shot. The two steamers 
of the enemy came within gun range, and opened their fire upon our 
batteries. Colonel Granowitch maintained such a well directed fire 
during two hours, with twelve pieces, that the enemy's ships were com- 
pelied to retire out of range much damaged. Two men and three horses 
of the reserve wy! were killed. Colonel Fiensky and Lieutenant 
Smirnoff, of the 2nd Light Infantry and 10°h Brigade, received contu- 


They came with a‘l the c vility due, and as soon as they cast anchor 
hoisted the Imperial Russian flag. In the eame spirit they fired muskets 
instead of guns, so as not to frizhten the town. 

They have asked to see the captain, but that is not allowed, as he and 
the o:hers are in quarantine. 

They have offered to give money and cigars to the prisoners, which has 
been allowed. They crough: letters to them, and took letters from them, 
and they have given instructions to the Austrian Consui to hand them 
money when required. 

Our Government treats them very kindly, and the prisoners wrote a 
letter to thank the Commander-in-Chief. 


At the Conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on Taesday 
last, was exhibited a fine model of the Ziger, which excited consider- 
able interest throughout the evening 





THE BALTIC FLEET IN ELGSNABBEN BAY. 


Every graphic record of our noble fleet in the Baltic will, doubtless, be 
welcomed as an interesting contribution towards what may be hereafter 
terwed an illustrated history of the war. We have been favoured with 
the accompanying instance by Lieut. East, of H.M.8. Hogue, who 
eketched the scene from the highest point of Elgsnabben Ieland, in the 
Bay (on the coast of Sweden, about sixty miles from Stockholm). 

The main portion of the fleet under the orders of Sir. C. Napier, 
Commander-in-Chief, and comprising sixteen sail of the line (inclusive 
of the French screw steam-ship Austeriitz), together with five steamers, 
were detained until the afternoon of the 5th ult., owing to the boisterous 










THE BALTIC FLERE AT ANCHOR, IN BLGSNABSKN BAY 





proceed to sea, the Leopard, 16, Captain Giffard, despatched on the 
24th ult. on particular service, came into Elgsnabben Harbour, 
intelligence of great importance. 

A letter in the Daily News, dated Stockholm, May 10, states the 
general belief in that capital to be that the sudden departure of Sir 
Charles Napier was caused by the intelligence that that portion of the 
Russian ficet which during the winter had remained at Sveaberg, was 
endeavouring to get away to Cronstadt. Some persons asserted that 
twenty Russian vessels hud already succeeded in escaping from Svea- 
borg, and that, in all probability, they would be able to reach Cronstadt. 
The fact of the British squadron having first proceeded towards San 
Island (Sandé), not far from the northern extremity of the island of 
Gothland, instead of sailing direct from Elgenabben to the Gulf of 
Finland, excited much speculation. 

During the fortnight the British squadron lay at Elgsnabben Bay, it 
was visited not enly by the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands, Uts, 
Orné, and Dalari, but also of the somewhat distant coasts of Oster- 
haninge, Westerhaninge, and Osmo. 

The two vessels that remained in Elgspabben, after the departure of 
Sir Charles Napier, were the Prince Regent and the Monarch, which, te 
the very last, were visited by numbers of persons. The latter left the 
bay on the afternoon of the 7th, and the former on the next morning; 
numerous spectators in small boats, and on the neighbouring islands, 
giving the Prince Regent a friendly farewell. The noble bay in which in 
former times the rival fleets of the Scandinavian States and of Lubeck 
maore than once a«sembied, is now deserted ; and the only vestige—so to 
write—of the British fleet is young Freeland’s grave in the fir-decked 
churchyard of Musko. (The funeral was engraved in the ILLusTRATED 
Lonpon News of last Saturday.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT, &c., OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
(Continued from page 519.) 
statement of all their intentions is required, together with a description 
of the route they intend io take, and a list of the places in which they 
intend to reside. 

The nobility are the principal manufacturers of Russia, or rather 
owners of factories; for the whole control and management of them are 
confided to foreigners—principally Englishmen. The princioal produce 
of these factories are hemp. flax, and tallow, which are shipped to 
different parts of the Continent, and to England. It is a matter for 
speculation whether the present war, cutting off, as it necessarily does» 
this source of profit from the Boyards, will not besome so unpopular 
among them as to be a cource of personal dangor to the Czar. 

The political decline of the Boyards began in the time of Peter the 
Great, whose national reforms they thwarted by every means in their 
power Perceiving that he could not curb this headstr.ng nobility, and 
finding that the axe and the sabre only tended to make things worse, 
the Czar determined to form a new order of nobility from among the 
mass of the people. For this purpose he issued a Ukase, declaring that 
civil and military cfficials should thenceforth be placed on the same 
footing with respect to rank as the ancient lords ef the Empire. Tothis 
new aristocracy he gave the name of the Tchinn, or “ Betitled,” by 
which d: nomination they have ever cince been distinguished. 

Tne TcuINN are estimated at 750,000, and are divided into fourteen 
classes. The first class is represented by one man—Marshal Paskiewitsch, 
Viceroy of Warsaw; the sec ond is composed of all admirals, generals, 
governors of provinces, marehals of the court, and councillors of the 
Senate; the third class, of the vice-admirals, grand equerries, and pro- 
cureurs of the Senate; the fourth class, of the chamberlains, rear- 
admira’s, ard major-generals; the fifth class comprises the post. 
captains, officers, clerks, and officials of the Imperial stable. The 
remainder are composed of the Czar'’s valets, servants, and the minor 
eficials and supernumeraries of the public offices. This aristocracy, 
after continued broils with the feudal lords, who at first considered their 
institution as a mere whim of the Czar, have at length gained the 
supremscy, and only wait a favourable opportunity—according to the 
accounts given of them by De Lagny and others—to upset the existing 
state of things, and seize the property of the Boyards, which they have 
long conveted. 

The Tchinn, as well as the Boyards, have the privilege of trial in a 
court of law in all cases of cffence, and are not, like the bulk of the 
peop'e, under the immediate orders of the police. To prevent mistake. 
every member of the nobility is compelled to inscribe the number of his 
class upon his front door; and any civil functionary found molesting 
the inbabitants of any house so distinguizhed are liable to punishment: 
The inadvertence of the Czar Peter in so lavishly scattering the badges 
of nobility among the people, and the too great eagerness with which 
his eucceesors have followed his example, are every day becoming more 
apparent. An influential body of needy employés has been puffed up 
into arrogance which, it is to be expected, will one day explode in 
revolution. The Tchinn hold in their hands the keys of life and death ; 
before their secret tribunals the fate of the Czars has been more than 
once decided, the length of their lives prescribed, and the day of their 
death fixed. For nine entire years—from 1839 to 1847—did these secret 
societies meet to pronounce the doom of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
that, too, when his death was not urgent; and now, when he stands not 
only in the way of their ambition, but between them and their very 
bread, it is not likely that the Tchinn have forgotten their old tribunals, 

THE SERFS. 

The words slave and negro have been so often coupled together that 
they have almost become synonymous; and when the great question of 
slavery is mooted, the mind instinctively turns to the United States 
of America. But we need not go so far; for in the north of the most 
civilised portion of the old world is a whole nation of slaves. The soil, 
together with the human beings that live thereon, is split up into 
hereditary estates, divided among some fifty or sixty thousand noble 
families. The Russian peasant has no property of his own: his wife, 
children, his furniture, his implements of husbandry, are his master’s- 
Even his limbs are not his own, for all that he has belongs as much to his 
proprietor as the wool, offspring, and flesh of a sheep in England belongs to 
the fermer or the butcher. He is looked upon in all respectsas a “ chattel.” 
His master may ill-use him as much as he pleases. There is a par, 
ticular ukase which expressly forbids the serf from bringing up com, 
plaints before a court of law against his owner, such offence being 
punishable with the utmost severity. The average value of a serf is 100 
routles. The claves of Russia are bought and sold by private contract, 
and families can be dispoeed of in separate instalments, if need be. 
Serfs are cften given as birthday presents, and cases have been known 
in which they have been put up as stakes at gambling tables. 

Hundreds of serfs (says Captain Jesse) are taken from the east and 

central parts of Russia and eent to the Crimea, and there let out on 
hire for the benefit of their proprietors, as they have been to the con- 
tractors of the ra‘iways 2in Russia, who agreed to pay, independently 
of the monthly stipend, seven hundred es a head for those who died 
—about the value of a . Thou pt manner, | have 
known them cold in the streets and ma . The men only 
ere reckoned as souls—if young and healthy, usually seil for a 
thousand roubles a head; a woman, that is no soul, fetches only five 
hun¢red. 
A serf may receive his liberty by rendering peculiar cervice to the State— 
such as denouncing conspirators or persons attempting the life of the 
Czar, and, once having received his freedom, he is nominally free for life . 
Nevertheless he can, at a moment’s notice, be forced to enlist as a 
common soldier, and thereby enter another state of thraidom even 
worse than that from which he is emancipated. If a Boyard be un- 
able to pay his debts, his peasants are compelled to do so to the last 
farthing of their means; and if aslave be killed by one of his fellows, 
the owner of the murdered man receives compensation in money trom 
the owner of the murderer—which money is general'y raised from 
among those that witnessed the quarrel. 

The peasant has no private in‘erest in the cultivation of the soil. The 


opinion generally expressed that the indolence and ignorance of the | 


peasantry are solely attributable to their state of serfdom, is supported 
by the fact tha: in Orenburg, where there are great numbers of eman- 
cipated slaves, not only agricultaral, but every other industrial depart- 
ment of the public service, flourishes to an extent hitherto unprece. 
dented in the annals of the country. M. Togoboreki, in his “ Etudes 
sur les forces productives de la Russie,” rejects the idea that slavery is 
the cause of the bad state of Russian agricu ‘ture, and observes that 


the emancipated serfs of the Czar, amounting to more than half the | 


entire serf population, do not work a bit better than the rest. But 
Golovin at once defeats this argument by proving that the serfs of the 
Czar are not free, unless it be a proof of freedom to be compelled to 
pay 600 roubles for the bare privilege of becoming a citizen, a tax which 
will probably swallow up all their gains. “ Properly epeaking,” ob- 
serves Golovin, “there are only 72,000 free peaeanta in Russia.” 

({The, serfs have the privilege of working three days of the week 
on, + awn account on the paymentof a certain tax. This tax is 
Nitrock ” (sometimes sp obrok), and is enforced by greedy 
who have been kncwn to squeeze the last copek from their 
tenanis, iu Ger that some spoil may remain in their own hands. Nor 
0} +e tl of the serf-owners end here. The serf cannot even 
‘Mitholt’ be'ng subject to a heavy tax. He is, howe ver, if too 
¥ prompt cash, allowed the privilege of taking a wife for a 

“Sve yeore at fifty roubles a year, as one rents a house. 


ae 








Some writers couple the nobles and serfs together in their accounts of 
the population, disregarding for the time the small intermediate com- 
mercial or middle cla:ses. But the nobles and serfe—the highest and 
lowest classes in the empire, and, as one would suppose, the most distant 
from each cther—are in reality in close approximation; and the ca-e of 
a noble being summarily degraded to the rank of a serf, and of a peasant 
being raised to the rank of the Tchinn, is of so frequent an occurrence 
as to place many families of the Tchinn in near relationship to the most 
despised of the serfs. It is related of the Empress Catherine II. that in 
a sudden fit of enthusiasm, or, as her friends say, of condolence with the 
miseries of the serfs, she, with one dash of her pen erased the word 
“serf” from the Russian dictionary. It was, however, only the word 
which displeased her, for, a3 we read in the annals of her reign, not only 
did the serfs suffer more during her administration than in any other 
time, but the free peasants of “ Little Russia” were by her command 
reduced to the most abject slavery. 

The Russian serf, both in the tewns and inthe provinces, 1s a wretched 
and degraded being. Not only is no attention paid to his intellectual 
and moral culture, but education is prohibited him by the law. His 
frightful depravity is a cause of anxiety to no one, and his non- 
observance of the decencies of life is looked upon, not as a reason for 
furrish'ng him with instructicn, but as a manifestation of the natural 
state of his mind, to attempt to purify which would be as ridiculous as to 
attempt to “ wash a blackamoor white.” The serf is rendered indolent by 
ill usage. All the gcod qualities that may have been inherent in his 
race have been blunted by long subjection to tyranny. His principal 
characteristic is apathy. He has no strong desire for anything, not even 
for liberty, which one would imagine to be the summit of a slave's 
ambition. 

The number of serfs in Russia is estimated by Ivan Golovin at 
24,000,000; but Krusenstern, who, from his well-known partiality to 
Rueria, is not likely to exaggerate, gives that number to the Czar 
alone, and estimates the total serf-population at not less than 
42,000,000. Some of these, and particularly those belonging to the 
Czar, ure better treated than the rest, and enjoy certain privileges 
which render them, if not actually free, at least sufliciently so to enable 
them to provide a comfortable subsistence for themselves and families» 
and in some few instances to amass wealth. Next to the Czar, the 
principal se:f proprietor is Count Clerémetieff, whom we have already 
mentioned as possersing 100,000. Many of these live in the towns, 
driving atout in their carriages, and giving splendid banquets. But the 
knowledge that they are, after all, only slaves, is like “a worm i’the 
bud” of their prosperity ; and cases are known ef many wealthy serfs 
who would sacrifice heif their fortune to purchase the name of “ free. 
man.” Count Cherémetieff, however, turns a deaf ear to such entreaties; 
and the richer the serf, the greater the desire of the boyard to retain 
him ; for there is nothing which is so flattering to the pride of a great 

noble as the censciousnees that these rich tradesmen hold their vaunted 


position only by his suffrage. 
When Count Kh:rkoff (says 
making the 


Captain Jesse) gives!large parties, he 
wealthiest of his serfa put on his liveries 
nd wait at table One of them, a clever watchmaker, offered him a 
for his creancipation, but his req s refused, and the 
* No; pay me five hundred roubles a year, and I 
exercise My power, but I will never part with it.” 


takes pleasure in 
: ns } 


Is rge sum quest wa 
Count’s answer was, 


will not 
THE ARMY. 

The Russian Army is composed of four principal divisions—the Im, 
perial Guard, the Army in Active Service, the Military Colonies, andthe 
Cossacks. The Imperial Guard, as we learn from the “‘ Almanach de 
Gotha,” consists of 486,000 men, with 996 pieces of cannon; the Army 
in Active Service, 288,000; the Military Colonies, or regular troops sta- 
toned at the Caucasus, Finland, Orenburg, and Siberia, together with 
the battalions of the Line and the Guards of the Interior, about 198,000; 
and the Coeeacks, viz., the Cossacks of the Don, of Azof, of the Danube, 
of the Black Sea, of the Caucasus, of the Oural, of Orenburg, of Siberia, 
of the frontiers of China, and of Astrakan, about 136,000, with 224 
pieces of artillery. There are, besides these, the Reserves, divided into 
two regiments, and consisting of upwards of 200,000 men, and the Re 
serve Veterans and Invalids, amounting to upwards of 100,000. 

These statistical estimates with respect to the Russian army are the 
very lowest that have been formed, and a yield total of upwards of 
a million of soldiers. Counting all the recent levies made by the 
Czar, the Russian soldiery must greatly exceed that number. The 
threat of the Emperor 
one million of soldiers were 
or even four millions, was an empty boast; is well 


three, for it 


known that he cannot even provide his regular troops with the com- | 
g P 


mon necessaries and decencies of life. Russian military statistics 
are of little value. On paper they have an imposins appearance» 
for there each: cipher stands for a soldier; but, om the field, 4 
person accustomed to the sight of English and Frenoll 
will behold, not soldiers, but motley mobs, half naked and half starved. 
The miserable condition of the Russian army is attributable to several 
causes, and, among others, to the universal system of corruption which 
pervades every part of the public service. The different grades of the 
army are almort exclusively filled up by needy members of the Tchinn, 
Their pay being scanty (a Colonel receiving £32 a year, and a Captain 
£12), they have recourse to wholesale and open plunder, which often 
brings them in as much as from three to four thousand pounds per 
annum. The funds for the maintenance of each regiment are placed in 
the poesession of its commanding officers, who have thus no difficulty in 
carrying out their dishonest designs. Cases have been known of officers 
receiving and appropriating to themselves the pay of men wh» have died 
in battle, or disease, or who have never existed at all except on paper; 
of eending the horzes of their regiments to grass, and reteining the 
forage money ; and of stinting the troops of food and clothing, or baying 
utnwholesome supplies at low prices, and pocketing the difference. 
Whole regiments have frequently fallen a prey to disease and death in 
consequence ; and thus have the chances of war been turned against the 


| Czar, and the victory of hia opponents secured by his own Generals+ 


Bad roads, unwholesome or scanty food, tattered and insu‘licient clothes, 
all teil in time of war, and disease and starvation often cut down the 
the troops before they reach the scene of action. 

It frequentiy happens that the men must be lashed with the knout 
before they wii: do their duty ; and all the zeal they show when they are 
rous¢d is error, at the best, and all their bravery is bat cowardice of 
the dirtu+t dye: for not the prizes of an honourable ambition, not the 
thought of freedom, and the desire of doing well, nerve th:ir arms inthe 
hour of need ; but they face the foe from fear of the knout at their backs 
These remarks do not apply, however, to the Imperial Guard, who are 
better drilled, better paid, and beiter accoutred than the other civisions 
of the Russian army, and commanded by officers sprung from the higher 
orcer of nobility, whom the Government compels to defray all the 
expenses of mounting the cavalry corps from their own private exe 
chequers. 

The pay of a Russian soldier is eight roubles a year. Ifhe be married, 
he receives a trifling sum in addition, together with an additional half- 
pound of coarre wheat flour, and quarters in the barracks. The State 
likewise allows a portion of flour to each male child, but nothing what- 
ever to the female children. The allowances eet apart for each soldicr 
are 80 insufficient, independently of the roguery practised upon them 
by their rapacious paymasters, that the soldiera, when not in active 
sesvice, are cons antly compelled to gain their livelihood by letting 
themselves out at eo much per day to any one that isin want of hands. 
The Russian army is kept up by conscription, the duties of which de- 
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volve upon the feudal nobility,each of whom must furnish a certain 
number of soldiers from his estates. The age of liability to be drawn 
as a soldier is from twenty to twenty: jive, in ordinary cases. Every 
estate of five hakens has a right toretain four of its liable peasants, on 
the payment by the Boyard of 1000 roubles in cash, or 100 roubles a 
year for fifteen yeare. The father of a family of two is liable to be called 
to arms, but the father of three or more children is exempt. No man 
is too vile to be a soldier, in Russia; drunkards, thieves, mendicants— 
all are enlisted indiscriminately, because no inquiries are made as 
to previous character and pursuits,sothey be hale in body. Such 
are the mento whom the Czar !ooks for aid in the day ef peril. 


THE NAVY. 

Russia had no navy before the time of Peter the Great; and, even 
at his death, what it had consisted only of a few ‘ight craft, unworthy 
the pame of ships. Catherine II. followed out, to some extent, the 
example of her illustrious ancestor; but it is chiefly to the Emperor 
Nicholas that Russia owes her navy. The Russian navy consists of 
three fleets, called the Blue, the Red, and the White, which are re- 
spectively etationed at Sebastopol, Kronstadt, and Archangel. The 
fleet in the Baltic (according to the “ Almanach de Gotha”) is composed 
of 1 ship of 120 guns, 3 of 110, 15 of 84, 12 of 74, 30 of from 60 to 74, 
20 steam-boats, and several corvettes and brigs. The fleet in the Black 
Sea is composed of 3 ships of-the-line of 120 guns, 3 of 110, 7 of 74, 
8 frigates of 60, 10 of 44, 25 steam-boate, and corvettes and brigs. This 
yields a total of 137 vessels, manned by 50,000 seamen; with 63 
admirals, 72 captains of first rank. 80 of second, and 211 lieutenants. 
The Russian navy is estimated by M. de Lagny at 240 vessels, with 9000 
guns, and 80,000 eeamen. The following extrac’ from an excellent 
article in Fraser's Magazine for May, 1854, throws considerable light on 
the real state of the Russian Navy :— 

The Baltic fleet—or, as the sailors of the Black Sea contemp‘uously 
ca}! it, la flotte de la mer douce—is, to a very considerable extent, a paper 
institution. Its numerical force is theoretically fixed at twenty-seven 
sail of the line, nine frigates, nine steamers, nine brigs and corvettes, 
with a certain allowance of tugs and tenders. For Russian ships—io 
obedience to some mysterious law like that which regulates the develop- 
ment of the flowering organs of endogenous plants—arrange themselves 
according to multiples of the number three. What, then, must the 
feelings cf the Grand Duke Constantine, Lord High Admiral of All the 
Russias, when that eminent navigator reflects that the squadron at Hel- 
singfors is not capable. of exact ternary subdivision? We must at once 
confess our inability to understand this perpetual! recurrence of the num- 
ber three; but then there are many other things connected with the 
Muscovite navy which are equally incomprehensible. Why, e.¢., are 
ships commanded by a general? why co naval! officers of a certain rank 
wear spurs? why does a ship firing ninety-eight shots at a mark 30 feet 
long by 20, only hit twelve times ? 


+ 
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It must be stated that nearly all of the seamen are pressed from 
among the inhabitants of the very centre of the empire, who abhor the 
name of the sea, and are far the most utterly unfit for the service, 
Even the knout fails to make seamen of them. The Czar’s much- 
vaunted naval preparatory schools have not yet provided him with an 
officer of any great ability, or one whom he could trust to fill any im- 
portant post. His best admirals and sailors are Finlanders and others 
who have voluntarily entered his service. 

The wages of the seamen is very low (about sixty roubles a year); so 
that they, like all other employés, have recourse to cheating the Govern. 
ment, and plundering the supplies, in order to increase their miserable 
allowance. The seamen, when in harbour, are, like the soldiers, often 
compelled to sustain themselves by doing the work of artisans, instead of 
attending to the business of their This state of affairs is, of 
course, highly detrimental to the prosperity of the Russian navy. 

As an instance of the general unfitness of Ru-siam seamen for sea- 
service, Mr. Oliphant states :— 


hi 
sips. 


It is hardly natural to expect that men whose maritime experience has, 
perhaps, never extended beyond the Bosphorus, should be as good sailors 
as those who have gone round the Horn once for every year of their livea, 
The sesmen reared in such a nursery as our mercantile marine affords, 
must ever be a very different stamp of men from those reared in the 
dockyard of Sebastopol. It is said that when, upon a few occasiona, 
the Rvuesian fleet in the black Sea encountered a gale of wind, the 
greater part of the officers and men were always sea-sick. It is certain 
that they have sometimes been unable to tell whereabouts they were in 
their extensive cruising ground, and ce between Sebastopol and 
Odes: a, it is currently reported that the Admiral was so utterly at a loss, 
that the Flag. Lieutenant, observing a village on shore, proposed to laad 
and ask the way. 

Another weighty argument to be put in the balance against the state- 
ment of Russian naval statistics, is the bad quality of the wood em- 
ployed— principally unseagoned fir or soft oak— which seldom lasts longer 
than six or seven years, owing to the ravages of a worm indigenous to 
the couthern waters, and the venality of the Russian shipwrights— 
more disastrous than the ravages of any worm—who “get up” naval 
craft in a elop style, although paid the highest prices for their work. 

The Russian fleet, in the Baltic, is described as a miserable scarecrow, 
stationed at the mouths of rivers, and before forts, to terrify the enemy 
by its magzitude and showy appearance. But, like u real scarecrow, its 
chief merit is in remaining stationary. Weather-beaten tubs, floating 
hospitals, wrecks, and hulls crumbling “ piecemeal” into the water, are 
all decked out in white canvas cn a review day, and entered into the 
pavy-list as men. o!-war ready fcr active service. 

“ If,” says Mr. Oliphant, “in estimating the strength of the Russian 
pavy, we decuct the ships which, for all practical purposes, are unsea- 
worthy, it will appear that the Black Sea fleet—that standing bugbear 
of the unfortunate Porte—will dwindle into a force more in proportion to 
its limited sphere of acticn.” 

THE CLERGY 

The Clergy are divided into two classes, viz , the Regular and the Secu- 
lar, and are eubject to three controling powers, exclusive of the Czar— 
the Synod, the Consistory, and the Prastinie or Goubernium The prin- 
cipal of there is the Synod, from whose body the Czar elects the Arch- 
bishops, Metropclitane, and Bishops. The members of the Consistory 
are chosen by the Bishop, who has the power to acnul all their decisions, 
The Prastinie is composed of Archyriests and subordinates, and is go- 
verned by the Superior of the most important convent. In every town 
there ie a Deputy of the Church, whose office it is to appear as counsel for 
ecclesiastics in courts of Jaw. 

The Russian clergy are reported by all travellers to be quite as 
corrupt as any other class of individuals in the empire. They 
exercise ne real authority in the State, and command little respect 
either from the nobles or the people ; for it needs no learning, no exa- 
mination, no character for morality and uprightness to become 
a prieet—‘a good pair of lungs, a reverend beard, long hair, and a 
black gown, with a metal plate attached to the breast, are the only 
requisites for religious candidates!” The clergy, who in other countries 
are the mediators between God and man, and the fathers of the poor, 
are too often the perverters of the Bible, the oppressors of the op- 
pressed, and the enoouragers of drunkenness, and its attendant evil 
passions. This deplorable state of things i» chiefly to be attributed 
to the desire of the Czar to keep the people in ignorance. It has 
long been the policy of the Government to have an ignorant and needy 
priesthood ; for it is evident that the admission of wise, learned, and 
benevolent men into the Church, would be the commencement of the 
education and acvancement of the people, and the consequent downfal 
of the ultra-despotic power which at present overawes them, 

The principle of honour is not encouraged either by precept or ex- 
ample. The clergy are compelled by law to make known tothe authori- 
ties all plots confided to them in the confessional; and it is to the dis. 
honesty of these mercenary confeesors that the Government is indebted 
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for much important information. The ordinary members of the priest- 
hood are allowed to marry once, but the higher functionaries not at all. 
The clergy are not liable to the conscription, but they are subject to the 
knout like the rest of the people. ; 

They are described by Galovin, a native writer, as being for the 
most part in utter destitution. “ Their pecuniary situation (observes 
that writer) is the disgrace of the Russian Church. The priests have 
no salaries, and their parishes have to maintain them. The rural priests 
receive an allotment of land, which they cultivate themselves as well as 
theycan. Very few landowners pay them a fixed sum. In the towns 
they collect what they can from the coatributions of the pious, and the 
dues for the performance of the various holy offices—a state of things 
which, as may be readily imagined, gives rise to all sorts of mendicity, 
extortion, and petty cheating.” Many of these priesta cannot afford 
themselves shoes for every-day wear; and yet, judging from the im- 
menéee revenues paid by the Church into the State exchequer, one would 
imagine that the clergy had a considerable portion of superfluous wealth- 
The unjust appropriation of Church dues for State emergencies is one of 
the principal causes of the poverty, aud consequent depravity, of the 
clergy. 

The priests draw a means of subsistence from the sale of certain holy 
pictures called “ Boge,” of which they havea monopoly. These consist 
chiefly of representations of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, and are held 
forth as preventives against malaria, charms against ev:l spirits, &o 
Some of these are considered to be more precious than ot»ers,on account 
of the mirac es they are alleged to have performed, and are hired out 
for la'ge sums, The pictares in most repute are, as we learn from M 
de Lagny,“ The Virgin with Three liands,” “ The Virgin of Vladimir,” 
and “The Bleeding Virgin,” which pictures are believed to have been 
painted by the Holy Ghost himself. If the paint gets rubbed off the 
cheeks of one of thece holy faces, the picture increases in value; for thi, 
is considered a sure sign that the saint is moved by the prayers 
of his devotees. The trade in relic: is also very remunerative; the 
great toe of a dead person, an old rag, or a lock of ha'r, are as 
good as bank-notes in the hands of the clergy, who can at any 
time convert them into hard cash. There is a case on recor relating to 
the discovery of an old tombstone, bearing the name of a“ holy maa,” 
which the pricets exhibited before den:e crowds of awe-strack fanatics. 
The blind repaired thither to purchase grains of the stone-dust to throw 
into tLeir afflicted eyes; anc. old women rolled avout in the mad in front 
of the relic * that their devils mi, be cuss out.” 

* Prayers for the Imperial Family,” says Golovin, “ occupy two-thirds 
of the time in the Russian Kitual; and though the statement may seem 
incredible, the pricet, whem he civides the bread, blesses the offering in 
teven jortions: the firet of these is in honour of the Imperial Family; 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the whole Hierarchy follow after. The 
idolatiy of the Czar—and I do assert it uneyuivocably—is carried in 
Ruseia further than the worship of God !” 





THE MESICHANE; OR, MIDDLE CLASS. 

The mestchané are the intermediate class between the nobles and the 
serfs, and are divided into two separate classes—the merchants and the 
tradesmen. The merchants, amongst whom are very few native Rus- 
sians, are among the most enlig itexed body of men in the empire, and, 
by subscribing for the opening of hospitals and benevolent institutions, 
often do a great deal towards alleviating the miseries of the many. [he 
tradesmen, or retail dealers, are compe lied by law to resid: in the cowas, 
and are, like the serfs, subject to the coascriptioa. 

Generally speaking, the native Rassians make but indifferent mer- 
chants—all the principal manufactures of Russia being of foreign 4 
ori,'n, and under the eupervision of foreigners. The prohibitive polisy 
of the Government is clone the cause of the inferiority of Russia as re 
gards her commerce ; and what litile external trade she has is princi- 
pally in the hands of Englis.men, Frenchmen, Germans,and Armenians. 


The only merchants (says Mr. Oliphant) who are able to engage directly 
n foreign commerce, are those belonging to the first or secoud guilds—te 
lutter only to a limited extent. The duty for a licence, which coaters this 
advantage, is so high, and the capital required by Government, betore it 
can be obtained, is eo great, that oompafatively few are enabled to en- 
bark im tle extensive transactions involved by foreign trade. So effectu- 
ally is thie sysiem calculated to prevent any additien to the Russia 
meicanti!e con. munity, that, notwithstanding ihe Black Sea, trade so ex 
tensively and co recently called into existence, there are only four more 
merchauts in the first guild now than there were fifteen years ago; while 
on the other hand, the number of peasants holding certificates, enab/in 
them to trade within the empire, is increased by one-third, during the 
same time, thue showing that the commercial relations of the in:erior 
have improved by virtue of that foreiga trade which has not benefited the 
merchants of a higher erder. Atthe same time it is evident that it is 
highly prejudicial to the true interests of commerce, that it should be 
so largely exercised by an ignoraut and hali-civilised peasantry, who 
are only allowed certilicates by the year, and are still in the coadiiion 
of seris, 





The inhabitants of the provinces are supplied with goods ani provi 
sions by means of fairs, which are held in all parts, aud are chiefly 
quented by traders and pedlars from the interior of Asia, aad from 
China. Of these, the most celebrated is that of Nijai Novgored, at 
the distance of about three days’ journey from Moscow. 


It would be hopeless (says Mr. Oliphant, with reference to the 
Fair of Nijni No: gorod) to attempt « description of the differen 
merchants and shopkeepers, or to enumerate the varie'y of articie 
exposed for sale rhe Bukharians, Persians, and Georgians ia- 
habit one quarter, which is likely to prove the most interesting to the 
stranger. itis a convenient arrangement no less for tue sight-seer than 
the merchant, that the fair is di\ided inte quarters devoted to the sale of 
different merchendise. The Ketaiski Red, or Chine-e division, is at once 
cist nguishable by the rows of square leather boxes, which contan che 
tea. In he cutiers’ quarter | was surprised to find so great a preponde 
rance of Russian ware. * * * * Those articles of commerce to which 
Most attention seemed directed, and which form the main features 0. the 
fair te the sirenger’s eye, were teas and furs from the East, and cotton 
gocds from the West. England cupplies the great quantity of indigo 
which is annually sold here, and used extensively as adye throughout 
Russia. The Governor's house, to which is attached the police-olflice, is a 
large well-built edifice; the whole of the lower story ia devoted to com 
mercial purposes, and forms an Kastern-looking bazaar, quite in keepin 
with the shawls and carpets here tastefully arranged for sale. Besides 
tea from China, the barges down the Kaura bring quantities of 
Siberian iron, furs, and skins, together with curious-lookiag wooden 
boxes, covered with lacquered tin, which seemed to be in great request, 
while madé¢er, hides, dried fruits, Caucasian wines and fish, are among a 
few of the articles which come from the countries bordering en th 
Caspian. It was an endless source of interest to us Westerns to explor 
the Eastern quarter; while no doubt our Western manufactures prove 
still more attractive to the ragged-looking Khirghees, or haif-tamei 
Tartare. All distinctions of rank are forgotten in that more engrossiag 
pursuit which attracts people so many thousands of miles, and through 
£0 many difficulties. 


Among the scanty middle-classes of Russia we should not omit to 
mention the Germans and the Jews. There are many German colonies 
in the southern provinces who ‘enjoy a degree of freedom that makes 
them prosperous, whether as merchants or cultivators of the soil. It 
is to be regretted that so intelligent a traveller as Mr. Oliphant was 
prevented by accidental circumstances from visiting these colonies, be- 
tween Saratow and Sarepta, and favouring the world with the result of 
his experience concerning them, The chief Jewish oolony is that of 
the Karaitee, at Tchoufut Kalé. Mr. Oliphant says of it :— 





As almost all the Karaites are engaged in trade or manufacture, and as 
they observe the most scrupulous honesty in their dealings, it has naturally 
followed that they are a prosperous and thriving community; while, as .f | 
an exception had been made in favour of this portion of that interesting | 
pens le whose unhappy destiny has been so wonderfuily accomplished, | 

robably the only settlement exclusively Jewish which still exists is the | 
ortress of Tchoufut Kalé—a refuge which God seems to have provided for 
those only who worship Him purely in the manner of their fathers. The | 
population of Tchoufut Kale has, however, dwindled down to a very 
sma!l remnant since trade has increased, and additional facilities have | 
been afforded for settling in more convenient positions than upon the | 


summit of one of the highest crags in the Crime1. The population of the 
seaport of Eupatoria is compesed mainly of Karaites, nearly two thousand 
of whom are now resident there, and some of them are wealthy merchants. 


THE KNOUT. 


The principal means by which the Czar governs hia people is the 
knout. An invention more diabolical, or a mode of punishment more 
barbarous in its cruelty, was never heard of, or even imagined, among 
savages and cannibals. 

The knout consists of a thong of leather, about five yards in length and 
an inch in breadth, having a wooden handle at one extremity, and 
verging in a point towards the other. The following description, from 
the “ Knout and the Russians,” will give the reader a good idea of what 
the knout really is :— 


Conceive, reader, a robust man, full of life and health. This man is 
condemned to receive fifty or a hundred blows of the knout. He is con- 
ducted, half naked, tothe place chosen for this kind of execution. All 
that he hason is a pair of simple linen drawers round his extremities. 
His hands are buund together, witn the palma la:d flat against one 
another, and the cords are breaking his wrists ; but no one pays the 
slightest attention tothat. He is!aid flat upon his belly, on a frame 
inclined diagonally, and at the extremities of whieh are fixed iron rings ; 
his hands are fastened to one end of the frame, and his feet to the other; 
he is then stretched in such a manner that he cannot make a singe 
movement, just as an eelskin ig stretched in order to dry. This act of 
stretching the victim causes his tones to crack, and dislocates them—but 
what does that matter? In avery little time his bones will crack and ve 
dislccated in a very different manner. At the distance of five-and-twenty 
paces stands another man> it is the executioner. He is dressed in black 
velvet trousers, stuffed into his boots, and a coloured cotton shirt, 
buttonng at the side. His sleeves are tucked up, so that 
nethisg may thwart or embarrass him in his movements. With 
totn hands he grasps the ivstrument of punishment—a knout. 
The signal »s given: no one ever takes the trouble to read the seatence. 
The executioner advances a few steps, with his bojy bent, holding the 
knout in both hands, while the long thong drags along the ground between 
his legs. On coming to about three or four paces from the prisoner, he 
raises, by a vigorous movement, the knout towarJs the top of his head, 
and then instaotly draws it down with rapidity towards his knees. [ne 
thong flies and wiisties through the air, and, descending on the body o! 
the victim, twines round it like a hoop of iron. In spite of his state o 
tension, the poor wretch bounds as if he were submitted to the powerful 
grasp ofgalvanism., The executioner retraces his steps and repea:s the 
operation as many times as there are biows to be inflicted. When the 
thong envelopes the body with its edges, the flesh and muscles «r- 
literally cut into strips, as if with a razor; but when it fails flat, then th 
bones crack. The flesh, in that case, is not cut, but crushed and ground, 
and the bleod sports out in all directions. The sufferer becomes greeu 
and blue, like a body in a state of decomposition. He is removed tu th- 
hospital, where every care is taken of him, and is afterwards seat t» 
Siberia, where he disappears for ever in the bowels of the earth. 


Such are the everyday experiences of Russia; such are the scenes 
to which the Czars inure their people, in order that they may 
know that they are slaves, and that their wretched bodies are the ab 
solute property of the Emperor, to scourge and torture at his will. 

There are other modes of punishment in Russia, of which it will be as 
well to make mention, such as impalement, and the rod—which las: i. 
inflicted by av entire regiment of soldiers, and commonly known by th 
name of running the gauntlet. 

We cannct do better than quote the following instance of Ra-sias 
“ caning” from M. de Lagny’s excellcat book, and of which that writer 
was an eye-witness :— 


The culprit was condemned to six thousand strokes of rods; an, 
twenty-four hours afier, six thousand men, ranged in two parallel lines 
in a plain withcut the city, awaited, armed with emall sticks of green 
wood, a! out the size of the little finger, tor the hour of execution. The 
condemned was conducted in a cart, escorted by some mea. No priest hai 
aitended him. He was bound, and dressed in a pair of drawers, wouni 
round and below his hips, and fastened by a string. The rest of his body 
was naked, and only covered by a soldier’s cloak, which they had thrown 
over his shoulders. They made him get out, and fastened his two hand 
tightly to the mouths of iwo muskets, crossed to the heights of th 
buyonets with which they were armed. In this situation, the hand 
resting on the barrel, and the points of the bayonet upon the breast of th- 
criminal, a rolling of druuws was heard; immediately all the oilice:« 
entered their ranks, and two sub-officers came to take the muskets, whic: 

hey constantly heid in the same manner as a soldier who goes backwaril. 
holding the bayonet before him. Here, again, admire the barbarity 
refined intelligence of this people! The man, at a given signa , 
must advance with slow steps between the two ranks of soldier 
who, each one in his turn, must strike him vigorously on the loin 
Pain might su; gest to us the idea of passing as quickly as possib 
through the mudst of this hedge of executioners, to avod the numo-ra 
violence of the blows, which cut the flesh from him. But he has reckon 
without considering Russian justice; the two sub-officers step back, ste 
by step, slowly, to give each ope time to accomplish his mission: th 
retain or repulse the wretched being by tirusting the point of t 
bayonet into his breast. Each stroke must cut open the flesh, and iaa 
the blood gush. Thereis no pity. Each man mast do his duty. I 
Mu: covite soldier is a machine, who must have no fee.ing ; and woe be 
his own shoulders if he shows any hesitation; forthwith he wiil recei 
from twenty-five to one hundred blows at the will of the general who h 
the honour of commanding those 6000 executioners. The Russian Gover 
mnt is scrupulous in the smaliest detaiis, it lays stress on every thi 
being carried into effect. But with such men youran norisk. Thus they 
act with regard to a man who is being executed as they would a: a 
review. 

The sufferer advances to the nine hundredth stroke of the rods. Ue 
has not uttered a cry or a single complaint—a convulsive trembling a 
irom time to time, announces his agony. The foam now begins to d 
from his mouth, and the blood from his nose. After fourteen hundre i 
str kea, the face, which for a long time had turned blue, becomes at ou 
green. The eyes are haggard, they almost start from their so:kets, fro a 
which flow large bloody tears, which wrinkie his face. He was panting - 
he sank down. ‘The officer who had accompanied me opened the rauxs 
forme, and Lapproachi«d the body. The skin was literally ripped up; 
it had, properly speakic.g, disappeared The flesh was chopped—aimost 
reduced to a hash. Sirips nhuog down over the flanks like so many (hong; ; 
other strips of flesh remained attached end glued to the bayonets of tu 
executioners. The muscles were torn. No human tongue could descrioe 
this spectacle. The commander ordered the cart io approach whic had 
brought the condemned. They piaced him in it, ly.ng on hia -to:mach , 
and, althoug!: he had quite lost consciousness, they continued the panish- 
ment on the mangled body til! the surgeon commissioned by the Govern- 
ment, and who had also followed step by step the execution, gave orders 
to suspend it, which did not happen till the sufferer was ready to expire. 
At this monent, two thousand six hundred and nineteen strokes had re- 
duced the body to a hash! 

lo strike a dead body in Russia is not cruel enough; it would no 
inspire the slaves with suflicient terror. The man must live to sab.ait 
to bis sentence. 

They carried the miserable man to the hospital, where, according to 
custom, he was put into a bath saturated with valt, then treated with 
greatest solicituie till he is quite cured, in orderthat he may saifer tre 
entire sentence. The penal laws of Russia always and everywhere pre- 
sent the most atrocious barbarity. It was seven mouths before tuis 
wretched man was cured and his health re-established; at the end » 
that time he was solemnly conducied to the same place of execution ani 
suffered the appointed six thousand strokes. He died at the commen-v 
ment of this second execution. 


») 


Nor is this all. It does not even require that a man be guilty of any 
crime to deserve the lashes of the knout or the cane. The police str.ke 
at pleasure without alleging any caure for their cocduct, and if tre 
sufferer utter a word of complaint, he will only receive redoubled bo vs 
Ic must be etated, however, that the serfs have besome «> inured to « 
poral punishment, that this course of discipline is treated as « more 
matter of course—or as an ezsential function and prerogative of ‘.e 
Government, 


A Brnoat University.—A very great scheme is announced in 
the Bengal Hurkaru, received by the list Overland Mail. This is the esta- 
blishment of a Presidency Coliege in Caloutta, which will in reality be a 
Bengal University. Pupils from all the Government schools throughout 
Bengal are to be admissible, and it is proposed to grant degrees—or rather 
diplomas—answering to our University degrees at Oxford and Cambridg>. 
rhe idea of this University was roughly suggested by Lord Dalhousie, and 
it has been filled in, : nd modelled into shape by Mr. John Peter Graa:, 
and Dr. Mowat, the Secretary to the Council of Education, The Govern- 
ment has sent home the scheme to the Court of Directors; and it is under. 
stood that it is aecompanied by a minute from the Governor General 
giving it bis cordial approval, and advising the Court at once to adopt ic. 
A College is proposed to be built, to cost about £60,000, and a staff of pro- 
fessors, &c., is alse proposed to be organised, which will cost about £10,000 
per annum. 





SEBASTOPOL AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


THE position of this great Russian naval port in the Black Sea, which 
bas just been attacked by the combined French and English fleets, is 
almost central—O dessa, the Sulineh mouth of the Danube, the northern 
point of the Circassian coast, and Sinope, are, each in a right line, 
nearly ¢qui-distant from it 200 miles; while Varna and the Bosphorus 
are upwards of 300 miles. It is the principal eource of the Czar’s ag- 
gressive power in the eouth, its great strength rendering it proof against 
any sudden attack ; while its commanding position ena»les it to send 
forth, as in the case of Sinope, a fleet at any moment co attack any un- 
guarded point along the whole of the coast line of the Black Sea. It is 
evident, therefore, that Sebastopol must be either strictiy ani securely 
blockaded, or the fleet within its harbours destroyed. Its destruction 
would be one of the heaviest blows that could be dealt to Russia, as 
large quantities of military stores are collected there ; and also the whole 
of the Black Sea fleet, which, with the public wo-ks and docxs, cannot 
be valued at less than £20,000,000—the fortifications alone cost 
27,000,000. 

The Russians consider the fortitications of Sebastopol a3 a model of 
art and strength. A distinguished French engineer, M. Homimaire, who 
spent some years in Russia, in the employment of the Russiau Govern- 
ment, gives a very different account. He mentions that in 1831, when 
the July revolution was threatening to upset the whole status quo of 
Europe, a London journal stated in an article on the Black Sea and 
Southern Russia, that nothing would be easier than for a few well-ap- 
pointed vessels to set fire to the Imperial fleet im the port of Sebastopol. 
The article alarmed the Emperor’s Council to the highest degree, and 
orders were immediately issued for the construction of immense defen- 
sive works. Four new forts were constructed, making a total of eleven 
batteries. M. Homunaire thus describes the fortifications :— 


These four forts, consisting each of three tiers of batteries, and each 
mounting 250 to 300 pieces of cannon, constitute the chief defeace: of the 
place, and appear at first sight truly formidable. But here again the 
reality does not correspond with the outer appearance; and we are of 
opinion that all these costly batteries are more fitted to astonish the 
vulgar in time of peace, than to awe the enemy in war. The incernal 
arrangement struck us as at variance with all the rules of mili- 
tary architecture—each story consists of a suite of rooms, open- 
ing one upon the other, and communicating, by a smali door, with 
an outer gallery that runs the whole lenzth of the building. Ail 
the rooms in which the guns are worked are so narrow, and the ventila- 
tion so ill-contrived, that we are warranted, by our owa observation, in 
asserting that a few discharges would make it extremely difficult for the 
artillerymen todotheirduty. But a still more serious defect than those 
we have named, and one which endangers the whole existence of the 
works, consists in the general system adopted for their construction. 
Here the improvidence of the Government has been quite as great as with 
respect to the dock- basins; for the Imperial engineers have thought proper 
to employ small pieces of coarse limestone in the masonry of tiree-storied 
batteries, mounting from 25¢@ to 3°0 guns. The works, too, have been con- 
structed with so little care, and the dimensions of the wali« and arches 
are so insufficient, that it is easy to see at a glance that ail these ba‘ teries 
must inevitably be shaken ‘to pieces whenever their numerous artillery 
shall be brought into play. The trials that have been made ia Fort 
Constantine have already demonstrated the correctness of this opinion, 
wide rents having been there occasioned in the walls by the few discharges. 
Finally, all the forts labour under the disadvantage of being 
utterly defenceless on the land side. Thinking only of attacks b 
tea, the Government has quite overiooked the great facility with whic 
an enemy may Jand on any part of the coast of the Chersonese. So, 
beside that the batteries are totally destitute f artillery and ditches on 
the land side, the town iteelf is open on ail points, and is not defen led by 
a single redoubt. We know not what works have been plaaned or executed 
since 1841, but at the period of our visit a force of some thousand men, 
aided by a maritime demonstration, would have had no sort of diificulty 
n forcing their way into the interior of the place, and setting fire to the 
fleet and arsenals. Like everything elee in Russia, the ships of war \ook 
very imposing at first sight, but will not bear a close scratiny. From the 
vevality of the administrative departments, it is easy to conceive the 
malverrations that must abound in the naval arsenals. In vain may the 
Government lavish its money, and order the purchase of the needful ma- 
terials; ite intentions are sure to be batiled by the corruption and rapacity 
ofits servants. The vessels are generally built of worthless materials, 
and there is no kind of peculation but is practised in their cona- 
struction. A single craise has oeen euough to make so ue of thea 
unserviceab.e. 


The Russian topograph«r, Vsevolojsky, says :— 


from the height of 
ition of 19) feet above 
e steep Coast O posite, 
which also consists of a calcareous ro rfectiy defeads the bay, which, 
from ihe summit of the heights, appears to lie at te bottom of a deep 
cavity; and, indeed, at a very short distance from the shore in'aad, it is 
impossible to perceive the tops of the highest masts. Near the 
extremity at the point of land stands the house  vuilt in 1787 
for the reception cf the Empress Catherine [f. Beni:d are 
situate the Admiralty, the Arsenal, and the houses of the naval oilicials ; 
while higher up are the dwellings of the inhabicants of the town, the 
market and the Greek Church; besides which there is a Russian Ont 
for the use of the sailors belonging tothe Black Sea fleet. The se,men’s 
pital and barracks, and the magazimes, are mostiy situate on the other 
side of the harbour; ana, together with the barracks of the garrison, 
built a short dis‘ ance from the former, composea sort of suburb. The town 
of Sebastopol itself is not much above a mile in leagth, and is nowhere 
more than four hundred yards wide. The harbour, ihe most important 
feature in Sebastopo!, has been compared tothat of Malta. The principal 


The town stands on a cha 
thirty feet at the extres 
the sea in the: pper part. 























bay is about three miles and w# half in length, with a wilth of three- 
quarters of a mile at the mouth, widening to nearly a wile, and Chea uar- 
rowing to 600 or 700 yards at the head. The entrance of the hair ur is 
defended by strong batteries placed at the extremity of the t vo points of 
land that form the bay. Besides these ihere is another froutiag the 





town, and two more on the double point on which the town st 


. Witn 
aredoubt higherup. About a mile from the north of he bay the sraad 
port for vessels of war ferms a sort of small arm, ruaoing in a 304) vest 
direction. It is upwards of a mile and a halt in length, wit a wilta of 
400 yards at the entrance, and has a little narrow creek of a 11 6)) yards 
in length, in which ships can be laid up in ordinary with pertect safety 


On the other side of the town, in Artillery Bay, is a similar creek, used to 
careen vessels of war. 


Mr. Oliphant, who visited the Crimea in the autumn 0° 1352, gives an 
interesting account of the town and fortifications :— 


The population of Sebastopol, including mi itary and mariae, amounts 
04000. The town is, in fact, an immense garrison, and looks imposing 
because so many of the buildinzs are barracks or ‘iovernmen: vilices. 
Still, I was much struck with .he substantial appearance of many of the 
private houses; and, indeed, the main street was handsomer than any [ had 
reen since leaving Morcow, whileit owed its extreme c.eanliness (0 large 
xangs of military prisoners, who were employed in perpetually sweeping. 
New hovees were springing up in every direction, (ioverament works 
were still goi: g forward vigorously, and Sebastopol bids fair to rank high 
among Russian cities. The magnificent arm of the sea upon which it is 
situate, is an object worthy the millions which have been javishei in ren- 
dering it a fitting receptacie for the Russian navy. 

As | stood upon the handsome stairs that lead down ‘o the water's 
edge, I counted thirteen sail of the line anchored ia the principal 
harbour. Ihe newest of these, a noble three-decker, wis lying withia 
pistol-shot of the quay. The average breadth of ‘his iale! i: 1000 
yards ; two creeks branch off from it, intersecting the ‘own ia as utherly 
direction, and containing steamers and smaller craft, besides a loag 
- o of huiks, which have been converied into mayaz'aes or prison- 
ships. 

Nothing can be more formidable than the appearance of Sebastopol from 
the seaward. Upon a future occasion we visited it in a steamer, and found 
that at one point we were commanded by 1200 pieces of artillery: fortas 
nately for a hostile fleet, we afterwards heard that these couli no: be dis- 
charged without bringing down the rotten batteries upon which they are 
p'aced, and which are so badly onstructed that they look as if they bad 
been done by contract. Four of the forts consist of three tiers of batteries. 
We were, of course, unable to do more thau take a very ceneral survey of 
these celebrated fortifications, and therefore cannot voac) for the Sach of 
the aveertien. that the rooms in which the gans are worse! are s9 narrow 
and iil-ventilated, that the artillerymen would be inevitably stifled 
in the attempt to discharge their guns and their daty; bat of oue fact 
there was no doubt, that however well fortifiea may be the approrches to 


Sebastopol by sea, there is nothing whatever to prevent any number of 
troops Isnding a few miles to the south of thetowa, in one ye six con- 
venient bays with Which the coast, as ‘ar as Cape Khers on, is iaiented, 
and marching down the main street (provided they were s rong e ough 


to defeat any military force that might be opposed to ties ia che opem 
field), sack the towz, and burn the fleet. 


In the batteries, a system of casemates, to the exclusion of every other 
principle, has been adopted, and their construction ‘9 this respeot 
renders them remarkable in the annals of fortification. ihe freestone 
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of which they are built issoft; and, according to the statement of Captain 
Jesse—whose work upon “ Russia and the War” contains some very 
interesting information on the subject, and who had extensive op- 
portunities of examining them—the strength of the masonry is very 
questionable. The counterforts are filled with rubble, and several of 
the keystones of the arches have certainly been shaken by the firing of 
gilutes. The Alexander fort has only one tier of guns in casemates, the 
upper tier being en barbette; the work terminates in a circular tower, 
the rampart of which is about six feet thick. The apertures or port- 
holes of all the casemates are small, so that there is no possi- 
bility of training the guns to the right or the left. Admiral 
Greig, who formerly commanded the Black Sea fleet, con- 
siders this of no consequence, as, from the great number of guns 




















employed, upwards of twelve hundred, there is no point in or near the 
ha vor which does not lie under a cross fire of sixty pieces of the largest 
art ‘ry. The casemates are used as barracks, ten men occupying the 
space between each gun, and the general objection is that batteries on 
this principle are not capable of making a lengthened defence, as the 
smoke fills them rapidly, and so annoys the artillerymen that they can- 
not continue to work the guns. The Alexander battery is covered in 
the rear by the guns at the extremity of the wall of the town. This is 
the case with all the batteries; they give a mutual support to each 
other, which is the true spir.t of fortification. Of course they are liable 
to attack from the land side, unless, as the public have been informed, 
the Russians are taking measures to throw up land defences. The 
Russians consider the harbourimpregnable, but that remains to be proved. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION. 

At length we are enabled, by permission of the Lords of the Admiralty , 
to present to our readers a general View of the Town and Fortress of 
Sebastopol, on the Black Sea; together with a Panoramic Sketch of the 
adjacent Coast, and its several points of defenze ; from the Sketches made 
by Lieut. Montagu O’Reilly, during the recent visit of the Retribution to 
Sebastopo!. Her stay extended to but three hours and a half, during 
which time Mr. O'Reilly, with remarkable celerity, sketched the whole 
place, including all the forts, batteries, men-of-war, and town. A fair 
copy of this Sketch was sent to the Admiralty; and this important and 
interesting Illustration of the progress of the War our Artists have been 
permitted to copy. The Sketch is on a large scale, measuring about 
twenty feet in length. 





24 POUNDER BRASS GUN, ABD REMAINS OF TURKISH FRIGATE, AT SLNOPE.~——SKBTCBED BY LIBUT. M. O BELLLY. 
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EN BY LIEUTENANT MONTAGU O’REILLY, 


The defi of Sebastopol are thus described :—Five line-of-battle 
ships were moored head-and-stern across the harbour, so as to command 
the entrance of the harbour, which is so narrow that only one line.of- 
battle ship can enter at a time, exposed to a cross-fire of 400 heavy guns 
before entering the harbour; and, should this be accomplished, the 
assailants would have to withstand a raking fire of five or six line-of- 
battle ships, three of three decks. By land it is very different: the 
place being surrounded by heights, which might easily be carried; and 
this would place the town, all the heavy batteries, ships, and docks, at 
the mercy of an enemy. 

The town is surrounded by a wall, loopholed. Within seven miles 
Bebastopo) there are several deep inlets, where landing could be 
effected in a dirgy, free of all guns — those of the port ont of 
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range; so that a sufficient force could be landed to overpower the 
enemy. (These capabilities are shown in detail in the Panoramic 
Views of the Coast, in the Number with which the present Supplement 
ie published. The four Engravinge, if placed in the order there shown, 
in a single line, from left to right, will represeat the town and fortifica- 
tions, with the adjacent coast.) 


MEMORIALS OF SINOPE. 
DurinG the last visit of H.M.S. Retribution to Sinope, the accom- 
panying relics of the attack by the Russian fleet, were Sketched by 
Lieutenant O'Reilly. First is a 24-pounder Brass Gun, found upon the 
rocks of Sinope Bay, whither it had been b'own from the Turkish frigate 
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in the distance. It should be added that the gun was found in the bent 
condition here represented. 

The accompanying Illustration shows the entrance to a Fascine Bat- 
tery, in Sinope Bay, containing six 24-pounder Turkish guns and a 
mortar. The portion represented was most severely handled by the 


_ Rursian ships; under the Battery were two Turkish frigates, one of 


which blew up during theaction. It may be as well to add a few words 
in explanation of what is termed a Fascine Battery. When artillery 
are required to act in exposed situations, any shelter that can be 
speedily erected is desirable ; upon such occasions it is found that begs 
filled with sand or earth, when heaped t ,ether, make a good breast- 
work ; in the present instance faggots w-re employed, and supported 
by a double row of piles driven into the ground. 
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FASULINE BATTERY, AND TURKISH ORDZANCS, AT SINOPE,—SABICBED Bi LIKUT, M. O’ABILLY 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


A large con-ignment of live quails has just been received. Tae 
importation consisted of 6000 quails, in good condition. They were 
brought from Alexandria (Egypt), and were landed at Liverpool, from 
whence the birds were transferred by rail to London. 

Workmen have lately been employed at the silver works of 
Orzibram, Bohemia, in casting a lion ia massive silver, to be placed on 
the summit of a triumphal arch oa the occasion of the Emperor of 
Austria’s visit to Prague. ; 

The electric telegraph is now in operation from Caicutta to 
Sipree,a distance of 1000 miles ; and a summary of the Knzlish news 
received by the Overiand Mail of the 24th February, passed over the linea. 

The Kingston, emigrant-ship, about to sail from S uthampton, 
has been fitted up with ba hs, and an oven for baking bread, with which 
the en igrants wil be supplied twice a week. 

The Queen of Spain has sent the Grand Cross of Isabel la 
Catolica to Omer Pacha and Mehemet Ali Pacha. 

The Salisbury magistrates have decided that vehicles conveying 

sanry baggage are not exemp: fro. toll, and thatonly resular troops 
aim that immunity. 

The celebrated plain of Mare 
with the splendid building erected on 
the c relics. 


go is about to be sold, together 
the spot by the proprietor, including 
ection of re! 

first ripe s 
were exhibitea at Ed 
earlier than last year, 
last twenty. 

A medal has been struck in Paris to commemorate the triple 
alliance. The motto is: * Catholicism, Protestantism, Islamisu—Goi 
protects them.” 

A few ‘ays ago the whole of the Cust 
at Great Grims was peremptorily suspended by 
sioners of Custonis in London. 

The Latter-day Saints in Utah now number 
50,000; all creeds are tolerated in the territory, and th 
mon to all. 

The wreck of the Tayleur was sold at Liverpool, the other day, 
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air, this season, 
his is three weeks 
r year for the 


use establishment 
cder of the Commis- 


from 40,000 to 
franchise is com- 


by auction, for £480. The ship originally cost £20,000. 

Queen Christina, of Spain, who was dangerously 
is said to be conva escent. 

Orders have been receive 
arrival of the King of Portuga! 
port. 2 , 

Colonel Monti, who fought on the side of the patriots in Italy 
and Hungary, in 1848 and 1849, has just died at Turiz 1 the prime of lie. 

Water is now conveyed to Genoa in cast-iron water-pipes, of tue 
immense length of fourteen miles. 

The Duke of Somerset is said to have purchased “ a vast and 
ancient chateau, on the shore cf one of the most picturesque bays of the 
Mediterranean.” The chateau is to be repaired, 80 as to form “ a magni- 
ficent residence’ . 

The laying of the first stone of the church to be erected in 
mem ory of the Queen of the Belgians, took place at Lacken, on Saturday 
last. The King and the whole family were present. 

The iron trace is said io be in a very excited state, on account 
of the scarcity of pig iron. ; 

M. J. Deluis, of Bremen, having ascended Mount Vesuvius with 
a party of friends lately, went too near the brink of the crater; and, the 
ground having given way. he fell in, and was killed. , 

The imports of woul into Liverpool last year, from all parts of 
the wor!d, including coastwise, were 120,000 bales, or 14,000 tons. 

The cattle and provision markets in Ireland are still advancing. 
and animal fcod has reached a price which almost places it beyond the 
reach of the labouring clasees and persons of small income. 

Two weeks ago Blidah, a town in Algeria, was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake; several houses were knocked down and large oak-trees 
rooted up. ae 

A practical miner has suggested a mode of using to advantage, 
for illuminating the mines, the gas generated in the mine itself, and 
which, at present, is productive of -o wuch danger aud death. 

The United States post-office department has «engagements with 
nearly 6( 00 contractors for conveying mails by coaches, steam-boats, and 
railweys; and the annual transportation of mails in that country is 
61,892 542 miles—two-thirds the distance of the Earth from t:e Sun. 

Lord Torrington given notice of his intention to present a 
petition to the tiouse of Lords, from the merchants and planters of 

) ich they pre he ¢ intment of a Committee to inquir 
t |  colfee. 
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at Southampton to telegraph the 


to her Majesty as soon e reacies that 
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The notarit 
Sundays proprictcrs 01 
eur-Seine have also deciced on not opening on the Sabbath. 

The colony of British Guiana offers £1000 to the first introducer 
of machinery which will prep’ re 100 tons ef clean plaintain fibre for 
market for the manufacture of flax. 

‘he Scottish Society of Antiquaries has appointed a Committee 
ements for a ional Exhibitiou of Scottish Portraits, in 
1855. 
Sgyptian Railroad is now in good working order, and 
eeding ly we It is chiefly used when European or Indian 
pacsengers arriv pt. English engine-drivers are employed on it 
The speed is about twenty miles an hour. 
10%) 
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A violent tornado visited Rungpoor, in Bengal, on th 
April, depoy ulating villages, and carrying before it 4 
everything thet interrupted its course. 4 : 
The :maller the population in Ireland, the larger the quantity of 
whisky consumed 5th, 1853, the quantity 
ns, 
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hire Railway have 


ve resulted in no discovery of 
diggers have been laid up with fever. 
t Barton, Lincoinshire, a redeap has built its r 
flower-pot, which was used as a shade fora 
i contains nine eggs, the bird eatering by tl 
The Great Western Railway of France was inaugurated at Le 
Mans on Sunday last. 

The English steamer which arrived in Cork on Sunday landed 
thirty pavpers, transmitted to Ireland under the provisions of the Law 
of Settiement. 

An cleciric telegraph from Melbourne Bay to the Custom- 
house, a distance of abcut eight miles, bad commenced working on the 
7th of March, and the extension of the line to Geelong is said to have 
been determined upon. 

The sums insured in England on farming stock, and exempt 
from duty, in the year 1853, amounted to £56,035,777. 

The rank of Intante of Spain has been conferred, by Royal 
decree, on the young Duke of Parma, on whose father, lately murdered, 
it had been conferred in the same manner. 

At Northampton, a young jad named George Walker, has be- 
come insane in consequence of having been operated upon repeatedly by 
mesmeric lecturers in that town. 

The declered value of our exports last year was £98,933,781; 
an increase of more than £20,000 000 over those of 1852. 

The Spanish Government steamer Francisco de Asis left Cadiz 
on the 18th ult., forthe eastward, with the ex-Queen of the French on 
beard. 

The Worcester Festival Committee having written to Je 

Lind, with a view to secure her services for September next, she says she 
is sorry her plans for summer are of euch @ nature as wiil not allow her :o 
accept * ‘he flattering offer.” 
‘he Espana, of Madrid, announces that the police have au- 
thorised the public representation of combats between wild animals at 
Aranjeuz. There isto bea ~ ey between a hyena and dogs, and another 
between a bull, a leopard, and a panther. - 

Gexoa letters state that a domiciliary visitation has been made 
at the residence of Mrs. Meart, an English lady, who is said to be impii- 
cated in the revolutionary attempt at Spezzia. | 

In the course of a “ thunder squall” at New York, on the 15th | 
May, the lightning entered an electric telegraph-office, and set fire toa | 
file cf messages hanging near the operator’s head. 

The labourers on the line otf the Manchester, Sheffield, and | 
Lincolnshire Railway, have turned out for an advance of wages. | 

Upwards of a million Irish men, women, and children have | 
lcnded at Liverpoe! within the last four years. 
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The Customs duties received at the port of Dublin during the | 


past week were £1000 over the corresponding week last year; being 
£17,909 against £16,900. 

The directors of the German railways are at present concerting 
together to give greater speed to their trains, and particularly te those 
known by ithe name of express. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P., Stamford —A new Chess-club has just been established at Burton on-Trent, under th: 
auspices of the Rev Ranken and Mr H Turton—the former a most distinguished 
amateur of the game, and the la‘ter, one of the best Chess Problem composers of the day. 
For particul rs, address 1o either of these gentiemen. 

BRACH.—It is pured that the old Dablin Chess-club is in process of re-organ‘sa- 
tion, under very promisix atronaze; but, we presume, the arrangements are not yet com- 
yeted, or we should have been fu: uished with informatioa on the sut . 
PHILO-CHESS — 1. Consult Ducange, ** Glossarium ad Scriptor +s,” &c., edition 1737 2. 
m, “ Recréations Math¢matiques et shysiques,’’ ¢ 1790. 

J. P.— Your Problem shall be examined. ‘(he Solution of 535 is correct. 

» ’. of Princeton.—A communication despatched a long time since, it is fea-ed, has mis- 
carried. Let us hear from you again at your earliest convenience, 

MUNGO —No. The game is drawn. 

JUVENIS.—We have not room, and. besides, the times are not propitious, 

RecTorR.—The Chess- Players’ Chronicle gives & monthly list of the Chess clubs in tho 
United Kingcom, with thir places and days of meeting. 

A READER AT THE MU We dont won er at your complaining. The deficiency of 
works on Chess in the | ; e British Maseum has long been a cryiag reproach to 
the author ti-s of the prix book departmen: of th «t institution. With the exceptioa of a 

* Damiano,”’ purchased a short time 
copy of avy book on media hess f 
. L. As, C, W.. Birk: nhead.—In Prob! t be given in the way you 
z et Solu ny’ last Nur uture, Correspondeats must be good 
to und ar t hen nor of their Solutious, it 1s because tf} 
. yluma would be takea up weekl), were we to record « 
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notice is 


IBER.—A j layer having advanced a Pawn to his 8th sq, can cl 
his origina: on 4. 

' . The odds of *' The Exchange” are uot 
nsa * Treatise on Draughts;” and, 
wa work on this game by; 5 urges. 

eve"y monih, bs 


sides .he 
Kent aad 
hs kingdom 


2. The notation you 
ne outof vogue. —~ 
See ct tice t i ns «'s p la ition to Mr #ridport's 
stratagem No. 532, Wh ve Black's first move, 
A tth. The remaining 
h.—Eaty 
s.—If Black t 


t, he would be ted by the 


OMEGA - ediress your inquiries t author, care of tne publisher. It is 


ud better 
1 U m 

; 2 call “ Problem Chess-men 
takes in the 


" and advise 


The term * 
* Pedo Cne 


’, T. M., and Others.—Th 
n three moves 

AN OCCASIONAL CHESS-PLAYE 
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PROBLEM No. 536. 
Owing toa misprint in the Diagram, the Problem admits of an easy 
solution. The following is the true position, which will be found not only 
ingenious, but, for a three-move stratagem, diilicuit also. The Solution 
shall be given next week. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
K at K Req K at Q Kt 4t! 
Q at QR 8h Bat QBéh 
Kts at K 4th, and Psat Q Ktard | 
Q B 6th and QRith | 


| WHITE. 


y and mate in 
three moves. 
PROBLEM No. 537. 
This ingenious end-game is composed by Mr. Sinas ANGUS. 
BLACK. 





YY. 
“sz y Yi a 
UL sts 
YU“stYyjHwn 
_ Mthdlttitia 





WIIITE. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 


A stoutly-fought Game between Mr. S—r and Mr. STERN. 
(French Opening.) 
BLACK | WHITE 
(Mr. Stern.) (Mr. 8—f.) 
>to K ard 3. Kt to Q B ard 
P to Q B 4th P to Q R 3rd 
P takes Q P | 25. Rto Q ard 
Q Ktto Q B 8rd | 26. P to K Kt 4th 
K Ktte K R 3rd - K to Q Kt sq 
P to K B 4th .Pto K B 5th 
. P takes P 


P to Q Kt 3rd 
K Bto K 2nd .Qto K Kt 4th 
% to Q 6th 


K Kt to his 5t 
Kt takes B 82. K to Q@ R 2nd 
K Bto Q B4th . Pto K 6th 
12. Q to Q 2nd Q Bto QKt 2nd -QtoQ 4th 
13. Castles Castles 35. R to Q 8th 
14, P to K R 3rd Qto K BR Sth 6. P to K 7th 
15. KRP takesKt(a) Q takes R P to K B 6th 
16. KKtP takes P(d) B takes Kt Kt to K 4th QtoK B2nd(ch) 
17. Q takes B Q to K R 3rd PtoQ Ktard Qto K Kt 3rd 
18. Pto K Kt 3rd R takes K BP . KtoQ Kt2nd(d) P takes K BP 

. Kt takes P Qto K Kt 2nd 


19. Q takes Q P Q B to KB 6th 
20.BtoK 2nd(c) Btakes B 42. Kt takes KR - Q takes Q (ch) 
21. Kt takes B K R to K B 2nd | 43. R takes Q 


22. Qto Q 4th QRtoQBeq | And Black abandoned the field. 


BLACK 
(Mr. Stern.) 
K R to Q B 2nd 
Q to K Kt 3rd 

Q to K sq 

Q to Q B 3rd 
P to K R 3rd 
P takes K BP 


WHITE 


3. P to K B 4th 

4. Q takes P 

5. Q to her eq 

6. QB to K 3rd 

7. P to K 5th 

8. K Kt to K B 3rd 
9. Q Kt to Q B ard 
10. Q B to Q 4th 
11, Kt takes Kt 


K to R sq 
Qto K R8th (ch) 


0 K eq 
QR to K Kt aq 
Q to K R 4th 





(a) Very well conceived. White, however, does not make quite so much as he might have 
done of the attack this sacrifice afforded him. 

(6) Much better to have taken this Pawn with his Kt, since, if Black took again with the 
Pawn. he must evidently have lost his Queen 

(c) Here, again Mr. 5—f piays below his mark. 
superior to B to K 2nd. 

@) A sound precautionary move, and not a lost time, as young players would think it to be 


B te Q B 4th would have been greatly 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 873.—By Herr F. Capraz. 
_White: K at Q Bard, Rat K Req, B at K 7th, Kt at Kt 5th; Psat K 
Kt 3rd, K B 4th and 6th, K 5th, and Q B 7th. 
Black: K at K B 4th, P at K B 2nd. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


i No. 874.—By J. PHenrx. 
White: K at K Kt 8th, B at K Kt 2nd, Kts at K R Sth and Q Kt 5th; 
Ps at K Kt ard, K B 4th, and Q Kt 6th.” 
Black: K at K R 3rd; Ps at K R 2nd, K Kt 5th, K B 4th,and Q Kt 2nd. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 


| name] 


THE SUPPLY OF MUSKETRY AND SMALL-ARMS 
FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. 
The Select Committee appointed to consider the cheape:t, most expe- 
| ditious, and mest efficient mode of providing small arms for her Ma- 
jesty’s Service, have published tieir Report. Tae Conm'tcee first 
directed their inquiries to the complaiats of the Boar! of Ortaance, in 
regard to the difficulty of procuring maskets; next, they obtained all the 
information which they cou'd collect as to the plan of a larg? Govern- 
meni factory for the production of muskets; and, lastly, they heard from 
the contractors, and from other persons coanes'el wita the cun trade, 
the state ents and suggestions which they had to offer in reference to the 
present system, ani to the best mode of secu:ing a cheap, expeditious, 
and efficient supply of small-arms !:ereafter. 


Lord Raglan, the Master-General, +tated that he was charged with 
the responsibility of previding a sufficient supply of simall-creas for the 
defence o! the country, and that he was not satisfiel with tse present 
mode in which that eup)ly was obtained. He added, that his objection 
did not apply to the details of the system only, but that he co.sidered it 
unsafe for the country to go on without substitutiog for it arr.u-ements 
by which the supply of small-arms should be independeat of con- 
tractors. His opision with regard to the proposed Goveramean: fascory 
was founded on the information givea to him by Mr. Anderson, and the 
report of a committee of officers assembled to consider this waster. Sir 
T. iiastings, a mem!«r of the Board of Ordnance, aud Comptroller of 
Stores, gave evidence to the same effevt. He referred to the expe- 
rience of the last three years as a convincing proof of the impossibvility 
of obtaining a ruflicient supply of muskets under the preseut system. 
In May, 1851,the Board of Ordnance tovk steps to procure 28 000 rifled 
muskets. The contracts were entered into ia February, 1852, and the 
muskets were not delivered until November, 1853 Agiin, in April, 
1853, contracts were entered iato for 2000 artillery carbines, aud of these 
500 ovly have been as yet delivered. So again, in August, 1852, a rifled 
musket of a new pattern was decided upon; 20,008 barrels were ordered, 
but the offers to contract were so unsatisfactory that they had again to 
be advertised for. The only tenders, however, were from tha same 
partivs; and 60 great was the delay that the Board had only been able 
to enter into a contract for setting up, to be completed ia “eptember, 
1854. Sir T. Hastings read many letiers from the contractors assigning 
| Various reasons for these delays— Combinations aud strikes amongst 

the workmen,” “ Difficulty in prec: ring coul,” ness of a skilled 
artisan,” “ Accident to machinery,” , were adduced as causes of delay, 
and excuses for failure in the fulfilment of the contracts. Sir T. Has- 
tings informed the Committee that a large supply of muskets of the new 
pattern were Dow required to be provided as speedily ag possible, 
y: 

For the Line 

For tie Artillery 

For the Militia 

Pensioners 

Coast Guard 

Marines 

Navy .. os oe 

Channel Islands Militia 

Colonial Corps .. 





** 150,000 
14,000 
100,000 at least 
16,000 


14,000 


In addition to this number the highest military authorities considered 
that there should be in store for the home service 450,000 stand of arms; 





| which did not occupy more time than two minutes. 
| worth does not suppose that they could work at this rate con- 
K R to K B 2nd | 
| time 


turere of this country. 


whilst the number required in the Colonies amounted to 159,000 more. 
The total number would, therefore, be upwards of 900,000. When this 
| number had been provided, a supply of 30,000 muskets in each year 
would, it was believed, suffice to replace those worn out in the service. 
The musket is considered condemnabie at the end of twelve years. For 
the speedy and economical supply of this large amount of muskets the 
Beard of Ordnance propo.ed to take the whole manufacture into their 
own hands, and they accordingly directed plans to be prepared for an 
establishment c. pable of produciug 500 muskets a day. 
e Committee, in endeavouring to ascertain the grounds upon whieh 
Board of Ordnance had arrived at this conclusion, found that 
i Ragian and Sir I. Hastines stated that they had beva guided in 
their opinion partly by the report of the Commissioners who, during the 
| ycar 1853, visited the manufactories of the United States, and partly 
from communications with persons conversant with machinery. The 
|} advantages of producing muskets by machiaery were suid to be—cheap- 
ness in the manufacture, an exact similarity in the several parts, so that 
they may be readily interchanged and replaced; and, above all, the 
facility of rapidly produciug muske's, and of increasing or reducing the 
| supply acecrding to the requirements ofthe time. Sir T. Hastings ex- 
pressed his belief that these advantages are now secured to the United 
States by the system there adopted, for they possess, he says, two fac- 
| torics, each capable of producing 30,000 muskets a year. He also re- 
ferred the Committee to the establishment of Colonel Colt. Mr. Ander- 
on, the chiei engineer in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, informed the 
Committee that he had directed his attention during some months to 
the manufacture of muskets by machinery, and, although he considered 
that there was as yet little machinery in England specially adapted to 
this purpose, there was abundance of talent to produce such machinery 
| if required. Mr. Anderson admitted that he was not practically ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of muskets, but, as a mechanician, he 
thought that many parts of the rifled musket now adopted might be 
much improved. He was also of opinion iat a more deflaite system of 
producing end boring barrels might ve devised, and that aa improve- 
ment might be introduced in the forging process of the bayonet. 
rhe attention of the Committee having been directed to the American 
musket, they were desirous of secing one of the muskets which had been 
made by machinery, in order that they might compare it with the work- 
manship of the rifle musket approved here by the highest military autho- 
rities. She Board of Ordnance could not comply with this request, and 
admitted that they had never themselves seen ‘he musket to which they 
referred. The Committee examined Mr. Whitworth, the eminent en- 
gincer and manufacturer of machinery, who had been during last year 
commi-sioned by the Government visit the manufactories of the 
United itates, and whose report has been lately presented to Par- 
liament. Mr. Whitworth said he had not been specially directed to 
inspect the manufactories of fire-arms, and had not therefore given the 
close attention to the subject which he would have do.e if he nad fore- 
seen the present inquiry. Mr. Whitworth’s evidence was to the effect 
that at Springficld, the Goveruament establishment of the United States, 
there was anu ingenious system of machinery for the manufacture 
of gun-stocks. A gun-stock was completed in his presence within 
the space of twenty three minutes, aud this operation was per- 
formed entirely by machinery, with the exception of eome polishing 
with saud-paper, a labour which was performed by hand, but 
Mr. Whit- 


stantly, but thinks it would be safe to take double as the average 
for completing a gun-stock. As regards working in iron, 
Mr. Whitworth did not consider the Americans eoval to the manufac- 
He did not examine . usKet in America mi- 


nutely. it was his opinion, that with regard to an American mu-ket, 


| taking a number of the different parts of it, there was greater identity 


than in the rifles manufactured in this country, because 60 much more 


| attention was paid to the machinery, and also to the persons atiending 
| that machinery ; but he thought that the parts of one individual musket 
| were not so good in 


America as the rifle which he had seen in 
England. Mr. Whitworth would not recommend the establishment 
in this country of a Government factory on a scale equal to pro- 
ducing 500 muskets a day, but he would recommend the Govern- 
ment to have an establishment as pertect as could be made, to 
produce a limited number, and to set an example to other gunmakers. 
Mr. Wallis, the head-master of the Government School of Art at Bir- 
mingham, had also visited the United States as a Commissioner. He 
said that the fit of the other parts of the musket made at Springfield, 
into the stock, were, in his opinion, pe:fect, as he saw the lock, the bar- 
rel, and the furniture put into a gun stock, each part being fetched in- 
discriminately from a heap, and he saw no choice made in the portion 
to be fitted; but he has no practical acqua'ntance with the manufacture 
of fire-arms ; and his knowledge of machinery had been acquired from 
residence in manufacturing towns, and not from any superintendence of 
a factory or business necessarily connected with machinery. The Com- 
mittee aleo examined Colonel Colt ; and several members of the Com- 
mittee visited his establishment, to which their attention had been 
specially directed. From his evidence, it appears that the Government 
of the United States do not provide their muskets solely by a Govern- 

| ment factory, but obtain a large portion by contract from private manu- 
facturers. As regards the cheapness which may be expected to resalt 
from an increased employment of machinery in the production of rifled 


|, muskets, Colonel Colt eaid that many parte of the new musket would 
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necessitate the employment of complicated and expensive machines : 
he thought the arm might be in some respects simplified, and the cost of 
its production thereby reduced, without detracting from its efficiency. 
The price of the musket must depend in great measure upon the quantity 
to be produced according to a given pattern. If the Government were 
to advance £100,000 for machinery, the manufacture must be at first 
slow and the muzket more costly. Colonel Colt would not like to 
dc liver any in the first year, but in the course of ten years he thought 
he should be able to produce a million muskets, at a price not exceeding 
808. each. If only a smaller number were required, the cost of the 
murket would be increased. Mr. Nasmyth, the well-known inventor o! 
the steam-hemmer, considered the systematic intreduction of machinery 
into the gun trade to be feasible and highly desirable. About four years 
ago he supplied the Russian Government with some machinery for pro- 
ducing perts of a musket: he believes that if proper steps were taken, a 
factory might be established for £150,000, which would be ready to 
commence working in eighteen months from the present time. He 
considers that in the gun trade, the masters are in a state of dependence 
upon the skilled workmen, from which they can only be emancipated 
by the substitution of machinery for hand labour. Mr. Nasmyth had, 
however, not seen a musket produced entirely by machinery. 

The Committee having heard all that could be urged in favour of a 
Gov: rnmint manufactory for muskets, came to the conclusion that they 
had not received evidence sufficient to satisfy them that a Govern- 
ment factory would afford the cheapest, most expeditious, and most 
efficient mode of providing muskets. They, therefore, recommended 
thet the cystem of contracting for the supply of small-arms should no 
be discontinued without iurther proof that a sutlicient supply cannot be 
obtained under it. The Committee added, that the complaint of the 
contractors, that the orders of the Government for small-arms had not 
been continuous, raised a question of great importance. “ There is no 
doubt, they say, that a large demand for small-arms, spread over a num- 
bir of years, would attract to the gun trade a supply of hands suffivient 
to mect the demand. Even in the first year considerable additional 
supplies might by this means be attained, and in each successive year 
the in crease would be augmented. On the other hand, it has been ob- 
served that it would not be judicious on the part of the Board of Ord- 
nance to pledge themselves to large and coatinuous crders, for in this 
age of rapid invention, such a course might be attended with very incon 
venient consequences. For instance, the pattern of 1853 has been sud- 
stituted for that of 1851; therefore, if large orders for the pattern of 
1851 existed, they would be orders fora now obsolete arm. Some new 
patiern may soon supply t'e place of that which is now ordered 
Tue contractors, however, state that the continuous employment which 
they desire need not depend upon the identity of the pattern.” 


The Committee does not appear to have devoted its atteation to a:cer- 
tainiag whether the Birmingham manuafacturers were able during the 
last war to meet the great demand for muskets that was made upon 
them. With the view of supplying this deficiency, we have collected 
some particulars which will be of interest at the present moment. 


In 1793 there were no establishments large enough to take the contracts 
of the Government, and the Board of Ordnance dispatched Lieutenan:- 
Colonel Millar, an artillery oflicer, to Germany, to purchase muskets 
In this service he was engaged for nearly two years, and purchased 
nearly a quarter of a million ot small-arms. It waa at this time, and 
fur some years subsequent!y, the practice of the Ordnance department, 
when the Government necded a supply of arma, to engage with one or 
more individuals for the number required. These contractors again 
contracted with the trade, the Board of Ordnance sending down 
* viewers,” or inspectors, from the Tower of London, to inspect them 
when ready for delivery. The barrels of theee arms were either cent up 
to the Tower, to be proved, or they were proved in the private proof- 
hceu es of the manufacturers in Birmingham, under the superintendence 
of the inspector. About the year 1798 the Ordmance department pur 
chased some land in Birmingham and erected a proof-house and 
view-rooms, for the purpose of proving the barrels and inspecting 
the urms sfier their completion. At the same time the Ordaance 
dep rtment began to make its engagements directly with the 
individuals et in the manufacture of the barrels and the 
locks, and guomaker to set them up complete. From 
1793 to 1798 the Irish Ordnance Department made large demands upon 
Birmingham for fi «-arms, to arm the Militia, Fencib'es, Yeomanry, &c 
required for the suppression of the Rebellion During the same period 
the Volunteers in Engicnd end Scotland, who purchased th:ir own dre 
aims, gave orcers which increased to a considerable extent the activity 
of the manufacture, both in Birmingham and London But, notwith 
e‘ancing the number of guns which were su; plied during these years 
the Government, in 1803, when war was again declared, found itseif 
with aninsufficiency. Fer an army of 177,000 men it had but 150,000 fir: 
locks. It was therefore obliged once more to have recourse to Germany 
and purchased 293,000 firelocks, for about £700,000 “The state of 
destitution,” says the writer of ascarce pamphlet, printed at Birming- 
hem fer private circulation, end a copy of which lies before us, “in 
which the arsenals of our country were at the period of the war in 1793, 
and afterwards in 1803, appears to show a remissnese on the part of the 
Board of Ordnance in not having an adequate supply of small-arms, 
and more particularly at the latter of these periods. For, notwithstanding 
the bareness of our magazines at the Peace of Amicns, the Board of 
Ordnance then cessed giving out orders for any farther supply of small- 
arme. Had it still kept the manufacturers employed during the interval 
of peace, they could have made the number of arms which the Govern- 
ment was compelled to purchase on the Continent, of a superior 
quelity end uniform pattern, and at about one-half of the price.” Not 
withstanding the wants of the Government, the Board of Ordnance did 
not give any extensive orders in Birmingham until March, 1804, and 
these crdere were at first executed with considerable difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the ecarcity of hande. the manufacturers, at the peace, 
discherged a great number of their workmen, who became absorbed by 
the ther trades of the town; but by degrees the greater portion of 
them, allured by the high wages to be obtained, returned to their old 
trade and from 1804 to 1815; the gun manufacture flourished in 
Biimingham to an extent never before or afterwards attained 
From Morch, 1804, to December 31, 1809, there were made at 
Birmingham, for the Government, independentiy of fowling-pieces, 
ard guna for the home, colonial, and foreign trade, 1,066,443 barrels, 
and $57,518 locks. During the thirteen years of war there were 
fabricated in private establishments in Birmingham and London, aad 
at a emall manufactory set up by the Government at Lewisham, 
2.673 866 etand of arms. Of this number there remained in store, or in 
ure in the army ani mavy after the pacification of Waterloo, 939,256; 
leaving 1,684,110 lost by the charoes of war, or remaining in the hands 
of the allies. From 1803 to 1815 inclusive, Great Britain furnished to 
her allies and to her own army, navy, militia, and volanteere, upwards 
of three millicns and quarter of small-arms of various kinds, as 
appears from the following Table :— 








Arms furnished to the al'ies (including muskets, carbines, 


pistols, &.) . .* 2,143,643 

Ditto recular (roops.. oe oe 349,882 
Litto reguiar militia .. oe ee 59 405 
Ditto Jocal militia . ee ee 151,969 
Ditto volunteers ee ee ee 347,583 
Ditto navy : : - es 215,233 
rotal ‘ ee oe +» 3,227,715 


Birmingham yroduced more than two-thirds of these guas in their 
complete state, and nearly the whole of the gun. barrels. 


The followirg Table shows the number of Barrels for every description 
of Fire-arms produced in each year at Birmingham, from 1504 to 1815 
inclusive :— 


Years Muskets | Rifles, Carbines Pistols. 














Total in cach year 
1804 80,213 62 aie a 89,185 
1805 110,833 2.938 3,120 1,158 118,049 
1a 5,106 4,418 2,276 134,022 
1807 | 1,873 6.536 8.942 173,190 
1808 229 358 | 6,354 15,245 21.402 272,336 
1809 265.049 1,433 5,57 16,608 288,661 
1810 299.382 183 313 6.405 $06,283 
1st 316,760 1,886 178 8,611 $22,435 
18!2 409,961 2,261 7,694 16,347 j 436,263 
18! 412,918 466 24,878 51.576 489,838 
1814 282,215 91 6,566 23,313 312,185 
ie! 98,689 | ie 442 4,117 | 103,248 
Tots] 2,773,346 $2,582 74,582 155,755 3,087,644 


The following is the number of locks it produced within the same 
time :— 


























Years. Muskets. Rifles. Carbines. Pistols. | Total in each Yeav. 
1804 | 81,021 20 cons wee | 104 
1805 | 91,148 4,721 4,006 cove 99,87 * 
1806 102,047 11,980 ia sate. | 114,027 
1807 119,389 8,047 1,420 6,071 | 134,927 
1808 | 175,589 5,947 1,899 9,440 | 192,875 
1809 | 223,345 2,412 205 8.811 | 234,773 
1810 | 290,539 1,288 24 10,080 | 301,931 
1sll | 333,143 2,690 179 9,642 | 345,654 
1812 412,234 134 24,291 | 446,244 
1813 | 871,694 99 23,805 62,018 | 457,616 
1314 | 247,396 Pre 3,610 20,091 | 371,188 
1815 | 98,684 viae 368 ae 99,052 
Total; 2,616,229 | 87,338 45,101 15 044 2,879,203 





The next Table shows the total number of complete Arms manufac- 
tured and set up in Birmingham during the war :— 




















Years Muskcts. Rifles. Carbines. — Pistols. Total io each Year, 
1804 36,606 85 occe eoee 36,691 . 
1805 50,789 839 — 200 51,828 
1806 60,756 1,597 see 1,800 62,353 
1807 58,823 1,788 eoee 1,800 61,911 
1808 87,336 3,296 eoee 2,759 93,391 
1809 148,600 557 coe 2,217 151,374 
1810 185.596 1,139 sees 3,960 186,795 
1811 219,873 1,924 cece 5,074 226.871 
1812 274.026 1,525 4,123 9 067 288,740 
1813 279,681 497 17,934 22,531 320,643 
1814 168,049 722 8,595 6,784 184,149 
1815 68,800 727 8,126 | 982 78,635 
Total 1,672,610 14.695 38.778 54,474 1 743,382 





In the year 1804, the Government, with the view, as alleged, of check- 
ing the large prices demanded by the Birmingham gun manufacturers, 
and of increasing the supply, resoived to establish a gun manufactory of 
itsown. The subject was not brought under the no‘ics of Parliament 
until 1806, when the sum of £15,000 was voted for the erection of auit- 
able buildings for the fabrication of locks and barrels, at Lewisham, 
near Blackheath. The further sum of £7000 was granted in the follow- 
ing year. Operations were not actually commenced until 1808. It was 
both predicted and wished by the Birmingham people, that Government 
would fail in its experiment: and they loudly complained of the unfair- 
ness of the competition. They alleged that the Government enticed 
away their best workmen ; and asserted that, instead of manufacturing 
at a cheaper rate, it would ultimately be found that private trades 
could have supplied with sufficient promptitude, all the arms required, 
and at a cost considerably under what the nation would have to pay in 
turning gunmaker for itself. The result verified the prediction. Up to 
the let July, 1810, the Lewisham gun-factory had cot upwards of 
£66,000, and the Government was only in a position to turn out 25,000 
barrels, and 18,000 locke in a year; while Birmingham, at a much 
cheaper rate, was turning out upwards of 300,000 barrels, 300,000 
locks, and 186,000 stand of arms in a year. The Goverament had 
also an establishment at the Tower; but its operations were confined to 
the rough stocking and setting up of arms, with the materials supplied 
from Birmingham and Lewisham, and by different private manu- 
facturers under contract with the Board of Ordnance. In consequence 
of the complaints of the Birmingham and London gunmakers, a com- 
mission of military inquiry was insti\uted to inquire into the working of 
beth these establishments. The commission, after a long inquiry, de- 
cided in favour of the works pursued at the Tower, and against tho:e 
of Lewisham. The commission recommended that the Ordnance de- 
partment should confine itself to the setting up of gans, and that it 
should cease manufacturing both locks and barrels. The Board of 
Ordnance, however, resolved, notwithstanding the report of the com 
nii-sion, to continue its experiment; and, in 1815, obtained the authority 
of Parliament for the erection of a second gun-barrel and lock factory 
ot Enfield, in Middlesex. This new manufactory was not completed 
until 1815, when the war was at an end. 





LANDING OF THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY IN 

THE BOSPHORUS. 
Tue large Ilustration upon the next page is a scene of real life, which 
we are enabled to present to our readers by aid of the peneil of an 
Arlillery officer. It is a memorable incident, inasmuch as it represents 
the first landing of the Royal Horee Artillery in the Bosphorus, on the 
3rd ult. Inthe accompanying View, the nearest ship is the Mercia, 
No. 2 transport, having on board the left division of Captain Levinge’s 
troop of Royal Horse Artillery. Behind this ship is No. 21 transport, 
Captain Levinge and one subaltern on board, with the right division of 
the troop. In the distance isthe view of the Bosphorus, taken from the 
landing place; on the right, at the foot of the hills, is the bar 
rack Koolleli, given over by the Turkish Government for the 
Royal Artillery; it isa roomy building, with stable accommofation for 
a very large number of horses, and the corresponding numer of mea 
for a cavalry regiment. The view from this point, looking westward 
towarde Stamboul, or eastward towards the Black Sea, is very beau- 
tiful. Im the extreme distance, diaappearing round the left po nt of the 
Bosphorus, is the Zerrible, on her return to the Black Sea, after having 
brought despatches from the fleet of the bombardment of Odessa, and 
repaired some slight damage which she received from the fire of the 
Russian guns. 





) 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA. 


The following extract from a letter of an officer of one of the vessels 
engaged at the Bombardment of Odessa appears in the Dublin Evening 
Mail — 


I have, thank God, been spared to give you an account of our first 
afiray with the Russians, which took place last Saturday (April 22), at 
Odersa, when we destroyed the Imperial port, shipping, and property to 
a large amount. 

The Vauban, French steamer, was obliged to leave the scene of action, 
having been set on fire oy a red-hot shot, which penetrated the outer 
planking. and rolled down between it and the inner lining, towards the 
bottom of the vessel. Having burnt its way through inside, it was soon 
removed, and all put to rights again, but they were rather apprehensive of 
the ship blow ing up, from its proximity to the magazine, which they cleared 
away directly. 

ihe only loss of life on our side occurred on board the Terrible. A shot 
which came through the side caused splinters, which killed one man and 
wounded four others. This shot took an extraordinary course. Having 
passed obliquely through the side, it came in contact with the “ combing” 
of a hatchway in the centre of the deck, bounded back at an acute angle 
to the same side, struck a gun, glanced from it into the port, and finally 
went overboard. At first, most of the enemy's shot and shell fell short; 
but after a little they got their guns to bear beautifully upon us, and wer- 
giving it to ue thick and warm, when, by steaming astern, we dragged our 
anchor, and spoiled their range. It was a dreadful but glorious sight to 
vee their magazine blow up—such cheering took place from our jolly tars. 
After we had silenced the batteries, and set the shipping on fire. our 
rocket-boate were pulling in to give them something more, when the 
Russians opened fire on them from other places; on which account 
we were obliged to blaze away again, and continue it till the signal 
of recall was hoisted by the Admiral, whore ship, together with all 
ped was anchored just at a nice distance to witness the day's pro- 
ceedings. 

As we passed the Queen and London, they manned the rigging, and 
gave the old Terrible three hearty cheers. 

Some of the lookers-on said we fir: d splendidly ; however that may be, 
we suffered far more than any of the ships engaged, which is attributed 
to our having been 200 yards closerin. At all events, our position was 
more favourable for the direction of the enemy’s guns. Our gunner has 
just told me that we ( Terrible), on Saturday, fired no less than 572 rounds 
of shot and shell, besides 51 rockets. We are now en ramwle to Constan- 
tinople, as fast as we can steam, with intelligence of the Odessa affair. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, April 28.—We have been quite lions here since our 
arrival from Odessa. No end to people coming on board to view a 
wounded ship—among them, many of the Guards. List of casualties in 
the Terrible during action ;—One man killed, and four wounded. The ship 
struck in the hull in eleven places ; stock of small bower-anchor shot off ; 
two links of sheet cable shot away ; both paddle-box boats shot through, 
also paddle-boxes; fore gangway ladder and paddle-bridge ladder shot 
away ; two marling spars and two paddle-box boats’ oars shot away; 
stanchions and crutch of port quarter. boats’ davits shot away; starboard 
paddie-wheel and break damaged; starboard forecastle hammock-cloth, 

rthing, and two hammocks knocked overboard, and number of ropes 
shot away. 

By the last mail from Constantinople several letters have been re- 
ceived in the Tyne, from Shields captains who have escaped from 
Odesea; and, as these letters were written for the information of their 








own family circles, and with no idea that they would come under the 
observation of any one connected with the press, they have especial 
interest. These simple and homely narratives contradict in every 
particular the despatches of the Russian General, Osten-Sacken, with 
regard te the bombardment of Odessa. Mr. John Tate, master of the 
barque Princess, reached Odessa with his vessel on the 3rd of April, 
seeking a cargo; and, four days after, as he was standing on the Mole, 
overheard the parley between the boat’s crew of his countrymen belonging 
to the war steamer Furious and the Russian authorities. His account of 
the transaction corroborates Captain Jones’s report on every point, and he 
states that the steamer’s boat was returning to the ship, and within fifty 
yards of her, when the Russians opened one of their batteries, and 
fred seven shots at her. About four days after this transaction, 
three English war-steamers entered the roads, and captured eight 
laden Russian merchantmen. This circumstance greatly exasperated 
the Russian authorities, and they put a guard of eight soldiers aboard 
of each English and French vessel in the harbour. The steamers, 
however. having taken their departure during the night, the guards 
were removed from the vessels next day. On the 20th, in the grey of 
the morning, Mr. Tate descried a fleet of large vessels approaching the 
harbour; and, suspecting that they were the Allied fleets, he quietly 
went ashore and got water and provisions aboard his ship. His vessel 
was in ballast, a gocd sailer, and the wind was fair for a run out of the 
harbour. Mr. Tate, therefore, took advantage of the confusion in the 
port consequent upon the appearsnce of the fleets, got in his anchor, 
and made a dash for the sea. The Russians observed his movements 
when tco late, and gave chase to him with a boat filled with soldiers; 

but the Princess outsailed them, and in half an hour Captain 
Tate was under the protection of a large English war-steamer that 
came in towards the land to meet him. He was requested to bring 
to in the roads, and put himself under the protection cf the fleet, and 
then to go aboard of the English Admiral’s ship. Mr. Tate was cor- 

dially received by Admiral Dundas and Admiral Lyons. He is a very 

intelligent young man, and was able to give some valuable information 
with regard to the forts, batteries, the position of the powder magazine, 

and the furnace for making red-hot shot. He was also able to mark oat 

the position of the French and English vessels in the harbour, and tell 

where a Russian war-steamer was lying. Mr. Tate having anchored his 
versel in a secure position, witnessed the eubsequent proceedings. He 
says that on the 21st a boat put off from the fleet in command of an 

English Lieutenant. She pulled in towards the shore with the Russian 

flag flying. They were met by a boat manned with Russian officials, and 
the following is Mr. Tate’s version of the parley. The Russians asked 
the Lieutenant what he wanted? He replied that the Admirals 
requested that all the French and English merchant vessels be given 
up, and in exchange the fleet would liberate fifty Russian seamen who 
bad been captured. The answer of the Ru-sians was that the autho- 
rities ccnsidered all the English and French vessels, in the harbour, law- 
ful prizes, and the subjects of those countries prisoners. ‘ Then,” 
shouted the Lieutenant, “if the demand is not complied with by sunset, 
make ready for ycur breakfast to-morrow morning!” The bombardment, 
as observed from the roads, Mr. Tate states had a fearfully grand ap- 
pearance, more especially when the powder magaziue blew up. During 
the fighting eight English merchantmen and two Frenchmen escaped 
from the harbour. The ruins of the buildings destroyed by the fleet 
Lurned for fourdays. The merchant vesselsthat escaped were convoyed 
acrose ihe Black Sea by war vessels. 

The following is from a letter from Admiral Dundas, dated of 
Odessa :-— 

I own I feel annoyed at the remarks of a portion of the press at my 
lying all the winter at Therapia. If 1 had not done so, and had craised 
foriwo months (in peace time), and had exposed my ships by sucha 
foolish plan, what a state they wou!d have been in, insteadof, as they now 
are, in the finest condition imaginab'e! Wearrived at Varna without a 
want, anc found an Aice-de Camp from Ower Pacha, expressing a wish 
that early in April I would come near him; and there I was all ready, 
and in conjunction with the French fleet (eighteen sail of the line) aad 
2 dozen steamers. We are on the best possible terms with the 
French, an? the utmost cordiality exists be:ween us. Would you 
believe that the report of the Russian fleet having left Sebastopol and 
landed troops on the Danube, was ail a faisehood, and destitute of truth? 
I had eteam-frigates cruising ali round the Black Sea, watching their 
movements; not one ship has ever left that port simce we enteredit. A 
few days ago we gave Ocessa a little of ourshotandsheil. It was well 
done by the steamers—five Knylish and four French, with six rocket- 
boats I spared the town; and in a few hours we could have knocked 
both it and the mole, where the neutral ships were, into one mass of fire. 
The tort, Imperial mole, and Russian shipping were all destroyed. I did, 
in conjunction with my French colleague, what we considered our duty 
after the flag of truce had been fired on. Our guns carry beautifully. 


We recapitulate the attack, as represented by our Artist. The 
steamers entered in two divisions. Tne first consisted of the Samson, 
Furious, Vauban, and Mogador. The Samson fired the first shot at the 
Imperial Mole, and the fire waz instantly returned, The movement, as 
witnecred from the large ships, abou: three miles and a half off, was a 
most curious sight. When within about 2000 yards each steamer de- 
livered the fire of her enormous guns, then wheeled round ia a circle of 
about half a mile in diamete:, each taking up the fire in succession. 
Ibus they kept wheeling and twisting about like so many waltzers, 
without ever touching or getting into scrapes. The guns in the mole 
answered steadily, and in the course of an hour the Vauban came towards 
the fleets, on fire from red hot shot, and riddled in several places. 
Livppily, the fire was got under, and she returned to her post. 

Mr. «liphant, in his “ Rassian Shores of the Black Sea,” describes 
Odessa as a more agreeable town than any other in the dominions of 
he Czar, which he had visited, but be was unable to go to so extrava- 
gant a length, in admiration ofit, as his fellow passengers, on board the 
steamer, wen! :— 





Hitherto my Jife had been rendered miserable by repeated allasions to 
the “ Russian Florence.” Some infatuated Odessans on board the 
steamer impressed upon me for two days and nights that nothing I had 
seen 8! Moscow or St. Petersburg could give me even a faint conception 
oi the glories of Odessa, which, according to them, combined in itsel* the 
charms of all the capitals in Europe. The statues and the opera were 
Italian; the Boulevards and the shops, French ; the clubs conducted upoa 
English principles; and the hotels unequalled in Eurepe—the whole 
forming attractions which may surpass my most sanguine anticipations. 

It struck me as somewhat sin,ular, notwithstanding, to be told, upon 
asking what means existed of leaving this enchantin: spot, that we 
should find it necessary to buy a carriage and post, as no diligence had as 
yet been established. Odessa, probably, is the only town in Europe con- 
taining upwards of a hundred thousand inhabitants, which cannot boast 
of some public means of conveyance other than a post telé ra, which is in- 
finitely more barbarour than a Cape bullock-waggov, and only meant for 
the conveyance of feld-jiigers and despatches 

It was evident that these benignted inhabitants of Odessa praised their 
city in utter ignorance of the meri s of others. It could not seem straage 
to them that a pair. f sheets should be charged a ruble extrain the best 
hotels, since they seldom or ever made use of them at home; woile it was 
not to be wondered at that jugs and basins should seem supertfluities to 
these who followed the mode of washing adopted on boird the Russian 
steamer, which consisted in each man’s trickling a little water into his 
friend's hands— so little, indeea, that but a very few drops of the precious 
liquid were spilt. Our exertions to obtain a basin on board evidently 
caused us (0 be looked upon as bad travellers, who did not conform to the 
manners of the country they were in. 

The change from the climate, inhabitants, and customs of the East, to 
those of the bleak North, was very marked on our arrival at Odessa. 
We were again surrounded by sheepskins, and pierced with a sharp east 
wind that howlea over the desolate steppe. Here were no lof'y peaks to 
shelter us, nor summer sun to warm us; winter seeaed fairly to 
have set in the day we arrived, with the view of c»asing us out ef Russia. 
However, we could not go until we had been advertised a certain number 
of days in the papers, for tne benefit of imaginary creditors. For- 
tunst-iy we had given notice of our intended departure before we ar- 
rived whereby the length of our stay was considerably diminished, 
Meantime we found plenty to amuse us in the greatest mercantile em- 
porium in Russia. 

It must be admitted that Odessa is very cosmopolitan in its character. 
Almost every country in Europe has its representative here, and the 
principal streets are filled with an immense variety of costume. Indeed, 
Odessa has an air of business and activity about it quite foreign to Rus- 
sian towns generally; and this is doub:less owing to its rapid growth and 
mixed population. There is a great deal more liberty enjoyed by the 
inhabitants than by those ef any other town in the empire; and I was 
struck by the unwonted freedom of smoking and conversation which pre- 
vailed among those with whom I mixed. The evident effort made to be 
as little Russian as possible, is a significant comment upon the inconsis- 
tency of the inhabitants, who, while they maintain the superior excel- 
lence of everything national, seem chiefly desirous of sinking their nation- 
ality, and, with that facility of imitation peculiar to Russian character, 
eeek to assimilate themselves as much as possible to other European na- 
tions. It follows, therefore, that, apart from the novelty with which this 
city is invested by its commercial character, in a country affording no 
encouragement to trade, there is little to interest in its broad glaring 
streets, where clouds of white dust overwhelm the passengers, and rows 
of stumpy trees are reduced almost to the same colour as the tall houses 
behind them. 

Although there is no macadamised road leading in any one direction 
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ovt of Odessa, yet even the magnificent rivers, which afford such evident 
means of cor. munication with the interior, are not taken advantage of. 
The Pruth, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Bug, are all either navi- 
gable or might easily be made so _ At present little else but wood-rafts 
float down their broad waters. No private company has enterprise, or 
rather harcilcod enough, to attempt an undertaking which Government 
might at any moment ruin; and even now, almost all speculations in 
Russia are curried on by rash foreigners, who have not lived long enough 
in the country to know better I think, therefore, it will be some time 
before a railway is completed to Moscow, though Government now offers 
guarantee of four per cent. f 
chant o Y nect Mestow and Odessa in the absence of any macadamised 
read betwecn the two, and one none the less striking, because only to be 
fourd elsewhere in America. 





THE CAUCASUS AND THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA, 
‘Wirn cur impression of this day we present our readers with a Map of 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea, and of the western coast of the 
Caspian, including the territory enclosed between those two geo- 
graphical bounderies, This Map, in conjunction with the one we printed 
on the 14th of last January, gives a complete view of the Seat of War in 
the Euxine, the Caucasus, and in Asia; and it is our present purpose to 
describe, historically ard politically, the principal localities in and around 
which the Allied fleets, the Turkish armies, and the mountaineers of 
Schamy], will have to contend against the Russian colossu: 


The mourtainous range of the Caucasus, forming a natural barrier | 


between Europe and Asia, extends from the Blark to the C:spian Sea 


in a diagonal line: the length from Anapa to Baku being 690 miles; but | 


the average breadth is only thirty leagaes, if the inferior Caucasus, or 
Ararat, is not included. This zion is celebrated in the fables and 
traditions of ant'quity, as well us in the annals of authentic history. 
Here Zoroaster place! the abode of Ahrimanes, and here the vulture 
gnawed the liver of the enchained Prometheus. Jason and the Argo- 
nauts sailed up the river Phasis, now called the Rion, in search of the 
Aries Chrysovelius, the Ram with the Golden Fleece. Her: dwelt the 
Amazors, and here reigned the Great Mithridat-s. 
the ark rested on Mount Ararat; and local tradi- 
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Various naz ha been gi to the Caucasian mountains by 
different nat I Shuldeans called them Tawr-An; the Persians, 
Seddi-Iske guifying the barrier of Alexander—for , according to 
Persian trad ] t Macedonian received his 
firet check; t ie ll the f-Kaf; the Turks, Kof-Dagh ; 
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Russian P:inces expelled t! us Mithridates from the 
kingdom of the Bosphorus, and riatoslaf founded Tmutarakan, 
suppe Taman, on which the ancient 
Phenatr 7 Y driven out by the 
Poloutéians, red, about the begianing of 
tke eleventh ear in th: Caucasus till the 
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whence the vast plains of the river Kouban extend north and east. 
Anapa formerly belonged to the Circassians, who, in 1784, allowed the 
Turks to build a fortress upon it. Six years afterwards, having been 
held by the Turks, it repulsed General Bibikoff. In 1791 General 
Goucovitch carried it by assault. In 1807 both the town and fortress 
were captured by a Russian squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Pastohskin. Finally, in 1828, after a murderous siege of three months, 
it surrendered to Prince Menschikoff and Admiral Greig. Soudjouk 
Kale) is thirty miles south-ea-t of Anapa, and the bay affords safe 
anchorage. Gelendik is sixteen miles distant from Soudjouk Kale. 
Redout Kale is a bad sea-port, which, prior to Russian oocupation in 
1827, was the great dépdt for English manufactures on their way to 
Persia and Georgia; but the English establishments, since 1827, have 
been transferred to Trebizond. The Russians have attempted to 
establish a rival port at Poti at the mouth of the Rion, 

When the treaty of Adrianople was communicated to the chieftains of 
the Caucasus, they assembled together and drew up a declaration of 
their national independence, which they add ressed to the Sovereigns of 
Europe and Asia, but, unfortunately, it received no official attention. 
This document, deeply interesting, and the more eo at the present 
crisis, is much too long for insertion in our columns; but we shall give its 
substance, and some of its stirring passages. It commences by 
denying any subjection to Russia, and affirms that the Sultans of 
Turkey were no more than their spiritual chiefs; that they had, indeed, 
frequently ceserted and betrayed them, and that their pretension to 
sign away by treaty any portion of the Caucasus was a usurpation and 
an insult :-- 


y 


fe know (says the Ceclaration) that Russia is not the only power in 
he werld. We know that there are other powers greater than tussia, 
who are not friends to the Russians, but rather their enemies, and who 
are not enemies of the Sultan, but his friends. We know that England 
und France are the first among the nations of the earth, and were great 
ond poweriul when the Russians came in little boats, and got from us 
permission to catch fish in the Sea of Azof. We thought that England 
and Francs wou'd take no interest in a simple and poor people like us, 
but we did not doubt that such wise nations knew that we were not 
liussiars ; snd though we know little, and have no artillery, generals, 
iscipline, ships, or riches, that we are an honest people, and peaceable 
when let acne, but that we hate the Russians with good cause, and 
almost ¢ 8 beat them. It is, therefore, with the profoundest humilia- 
ion that we have learned that our country is marked on all the maps 
printed ip Evrope asa portion of Russia—that treaties of which we know 
nothing should have been signed between Turkey and Russia, pretending 
to hand ever tothe Russians those warriors that make Russi« tremble, 
and these untains where her footsteps have never come—that Russia 
8 in the west that the Circassians are her slaves, or wild bandits, or 
e, whem ne iness can softe and nolawsrestrain. We solemnly 
e of Heaven, against such womanish arts and falsehood. 
with deeds, but it is truth against falsehood. For torty 
d triumphantly against accusations with our arms. 
blood we have shed, declares our independence ; 
of men who have known no superior, save the 
scuntry—men who understand no subtle arguments, 
ow to use their wespons whenever the Russians come 
their reach. 


and these : 
decision 
" ithin 
The document then aypeals to England for protection, expressing a 
hope that she will nct “ open her ear to the wiles of the Russian, while 
she closes it to the prayers of the Circassian It explains the political 
and social condition of the country, and dwells upon the disadvantage 
of not possessing 
tribes, their disunion being the source of weakness. It then refers to 
the cruelty snd perfidy of Russia, its msrciless firing of whole villages, 
its stealing of children, the calumnies it circulates against the honour of 
the Circassians, and the mean arts by which it purchases the secret 
services of the treacherous agents of the Porte. It declares that thou- 


sands of Russian prisoners in the Caucasus prefer the barbarism of the | 


mountains to the civilisation of their own count:y; and conclades with 
the following paragraph :— 

It is s, rot by words, that a country can be conquered. If Russia 

f e by arms, but by cutting off eur communications, 

yand Per ia as if they were already hers; by 
able, as it it were her own; by blockading our 
t troying only our vessels, but thoge of other States which 
ach us; by ¢deprivirg us ot a market for our produce; by preventing 
obte ning salt. cunpowder, and other necessaries of war; by de- 
us hope. But we are independent—we are at war—we are 
Emperor who numbers us in Europe 
marks this country as his on the map, has late!y opened 
1s with the Circass ans; not to offer pardon for rebellion, 
f he retreat of 20,000 men enveloped by our people, 

ements for exchange of prisoners. 

This appeal being utterly disregarded by the statesmen of Europe, 
the Emperor Nicholas determined to bid defiance to England; and, 
under the pretext of having blockaded the littoral of the Black Sea, 
claimed by him under the treaty of Adrianople, seized the merchant 
ship Vixen, laden with salt and bound for Circassia, and confiscated it 
on the 25th of November, 1836. We have alre ady shown that 
power to surrender a line of coast which 
she never possessed: moreover, there was no de facto possession 
by Russia—no less than thirty-six Brit ish subjects having offered testi- 
mony or made affidavit to the contrary. The Russians did, indeed, take 
possession of the eastern side of the Bay of Soudjouk Kale, where the 
Viren was capturei—the entire bay being nearly eight miles in circum- 
menced throwing up intrenchments, and erecting huts 
and palisado s for the use and protection of the military, on the bank of 
a small river called the Doba; but Mr. Spencer, who visited the country 
in September, 1836, declares 
and destroyed their intrenchments at that date; while the crew of the 
Vixen also deposed that they found the bay completely deserted by the 
Russians, there being neither a civil or milit ary fanctionary belonging to 
that people nearer than the forts of Anapa and Ghelendic. Bvt on this 
subject a very curious fact remains to be related, showing the falsehood 
of the Russian Government, 2nd the credulity of our own. Lord Dar- 


It runs thus:—“ With reepect to the military de 
facto occupation of Soudjouk Kale, I have to state to your Lordship that 
there is a fortress in the bay which beare the name of the Empre:s Ale 


| 
andrineky, and that it has always been occupied by a Russian gar- 


rison.” Always is a vague term: was thatthe case before or after the 
treaty of Adrianople? But what is the fact? 
the name of the Empress Alexandrinsky is situated on the Caspian, 
which Lord Durham confounded with the Black Sea; and it is a well. 
known fact that no fortress whatever existed at Soudjouk Kale 
since the Circassians expelled the Turke,in 1816, from that place, and 
razed the buildings to the ground, till the capture of the Viren. 
Referring again to the map, we observe that the river Kouban sepa- 
rates the Western Caucasus from the country of the Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. From the mouth of that river, which enters the Eaxine 
close to Taman, by one of ite branches, while t wo other branches empty 
ther telves 
which fails, near Kisliar, into the Caspian, there is a continuous line of 
forts, among the principal of which are Ekaterinodar and 
Stavropol, which last was raised to the rank cf a town in 1785. Along 
the eaetern flank of this range runs another chain of forts connecting 
the norihern line with the Terek—among the strongest of which are 
Alexandrusk and Georgievek. Mosdok is the central point, and Kislar 


Ruesian 


| the extremity, on the islands of the Terek, where that river reaches the 
Another line of forte along the Caspian runs from Kislar to | 


Caspian. 
Boku, pasting through Derbent. The Pass of Derbent was called by the 
ancients the Pylx Albani and the Via Caepia It bears also the name 
of the Demir Capu, or iron gates. A military road runs from Mosdok 


* An hour is equivalent to three miles. 





a common chief having central authority over all the | 





that the natives had expelled the Russians | 


| the other; 
| the throne to the heir of the 
ham, then our Ambageador at the Court of St. Petersburg, addressed qa | Subjugating both empires. 
| letter to Lord Palmerston, then Secre tary for Foreign Affairs, dated the 


| 13th of May, 1837. 
! 


The fortress which bears | 


into the Sea of Azof, to the mouth of the river Terek, 


to Tiflis, through the famous Pass of Dariel, which is the key of the 
Eastern Caucasur. It was frequently attacked by the Persians, but 
without success; and it became a proverb in Persia, “‘ When a King is 
too happy, let him attack Caucasus.” Nadir Shah attacked the pase in 
1741 with 40,000 troops; but that famous conqueror was defeated by 
the Lesghians. It was at that date the Lesghians placed themselves 
under the supremacy of Russia, as a protection against the Persians. In 
this pass stands the fortress of Viadikaukas, otherwise epelt Viadikav- 
kaz. Its name is a compound word, derived from the Russian verb, 
Viadet, to govern or command; and Kavkaz the Russian name for the 
Caucasus. It is supposed to be the key of the Pyle Sarmaticex, the 
Porta Caucasia, or Porta Iberica of the ancients, through which the 
Medes, or rather their descendants, the Sarmatians, and other na- 
tions, passed into the plains of the north, and gave origin to 
a variety of peoples. This pass is now known as the Defile of the 
Terek. To the westward of the road of the Viadikaukas is the country 
of the Ossetinians, who have submitted to the Russians. On the 
eastern side of the Isthmus lies Daghestan, between the high ridge of 
mountains and the Caspian ; and the district westward of Daghestan is 
inhabited by the Lesghians, their territory extending far into the moun- 
tains. The Abhasians principally dwell on the westera side of the 
Caucasian hills, or that side of the cha'n which faces the Black Sea. . 

The defence of the line of the Kouban river is entrusted to the 
Tchernomorskii Coesacks, otherwise called the Cossacks of the Black 
Sea. These are the descendants of Zaporoghian Cossacks, so called from 
za, beyond, and poroghe, a cataract, because they formerly dwelt be- 
yond the cataracts of the Dneiper. In 1775 Catharine II., alleging that 
they were guilty of high treacon, banished them to the district of 
Biclgerod. In 1787 they were pardoned, and formed into regiments by 
Prince Potemkin, and by him called the “ Faithful Cossacks of the 
Black Sea,” in the hope they would prove so in future. They rendered 
signal rervice in the Turkish wars; and, when peace was established, 
the Emprers gave them the country conquered from the Kouban Tartars. 
Thither they were transplanted in 1792, and charged with the defence 
of their territory, which stretches on the south from the mouth of the 

ver Laba to the embouchure of the Kouban in the Black Sea. To- 
w:rds the north and east it is limited by the river Yea, which separates 
it from the government of Ekaterinoslaf and the country of the 
Cossacks of the Don. On the west it is bounded by the Black Sea, the 
Seu of Azof, and the Strait of Enikale, or Strait of Kertch, anciently 
ec lied the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and marked on our map. 
Kertch is the ancient Panticapeum, the capital of Mithridates. 
The country of these Cossacks contains-.one thousand square miles, 
end their military duty terminates at Redustkoi-Karantin, where 
the defence of the Caucasian line is taken up by the Grebenski 
Coseacks, who descend from the Cossacks of the Don, and at an early 
period dcmiciliated themselves on the banks of the Terek. In one of 
the campaigns of the Czar Ivan I. against the Tartars of the Caucasus, a 
body of these Cossacks formed the advanced line of the army, and 
g-aled a mountain which resembled a comb, on account of sharp small 
spurs which sloped down from i's sumwit and projec‘ed horizontally. 
In the Russian languege, Greben signifies a comb, and to commemorate 
this gallant exploit the Czar bestowed on these Cossacks the title and 
nome of Grebenski, which they have ever since borne. 

By the various lines of forts and other military defences referred to, 
t Western Caucasus is completely girded round by the Russians, and 
while their vessels commanded the Black Sea they shut out from the 
mountaincers both powder and salt, to them invaluable. In spite of these 
d sadvantages, mative independence has been preserved, nor have the 
Russians achieved more than commanding the sea-shore by forts. In 


| the interior of the Western Cauc asus they have made no progress. In 


Daghestan they only rule by military p ower, and an annual sacrifice of 
the lives of 20,000 soldiers. Mansur Bey, Khasi Moullah, and Schamyl 
(who is a Lesghian by birth, born in 1797) have in succession defiled the 
arm’'es of the Czar; and now that the last-named hero is to receive the 
eupport of France and En gland, we confidently expect that all the 
tribis will rally under his banner, expel their envenomed enemy from 
their hercic land, march into the Crimea, and, attaching Sebastapol on 
the land side while it is bombarded by the fleets, capture that fortress, 
and annhilate Russian supremacy in the Biack Sea 

Agsin referring the reader to the map, and directing his attention 
to the Cospion and the eouth-western divisions, we must allude to the 
encroachments of Russia on what used to be Persian territory. By the 
treaty of Goolistan, in Karabaugh, concluded between Persia and 


Ruesia in 1814, the former engaged not to maintain ships of war on the 


| Caspian, and ceded to the Czar all her acquisitions south of the Cau- 


casus, nominatively Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Derbend, Bakou, and 
all Persian Daghestan, Shirvan, Shekkee, Ganja, Karabaugh, and parts 
of Moghan and Talish. In 1828, by the treaty of Tarcomantchai,Russia 
sti}! further acquired territory, for Persia was compelled to cede the 


opulent provinces of Erivan and Nukhchivan, including the fortresses 


| of Erivan and Abassabad—this last place establishing the Russians on 


the Araxes or Arras. But Russia obtained more, for she retained Talish 
and Moghan, thus securing a footing beyond the Arras, from which she 
mensces the most valuable parts of Persia. The author of “ Prozress 
and Present Position of Russiain the East” (generally supposed to be 
our former Minister at the Court of Teheran, Sir John MacNeill) has 
observed, on these transactions: 

Russia thus occupies positions beyond the Araxes, in Il’ersia, and 
beyond the Danube, in Turkey ; has claims for indemnities on both; has 
the exclusive possession o! the Caspian, and the command of the Black 
Sea—controls ‘he nm ouths cf the Kur, on the one, and of the Danube on 
and desires to be the protector of the Sultan, and to guarantee 

hah, for the obvious or avewed purpose of 
While the position occupied by Russia in 


| European Turkey meneces Constantinople and the Dardanelles, the 


attitr de she has assumed in Asiatic Turkey menaces Armenia. She has 


| acquired possession of the meuntain passes that separate that province 


from Georgia, and of the fortresses that defended the Turkish frontier, 


| By every movement she threatens to interrupt the only line of communi- 


cation by which British manufactures, to the value of one m l ion and a 
half sterling, are yearly cerried through Turkey into Persia. She has 


| already advanced te within nine miles of this road, and to about ninety 


from Trebizond, the port from which it leads. The course which she 
would pursue, were either under her control, may be iuferred from her 
commercir| syetem generally, from the fact that she is our rival in the 
market of Persia, and that she has put a stop to the transit trade through 
Georgia, because it interfered with her exclusive commerce on the 
Caspian Yet the Persian trade is but a small portion of what would be 
lost to England were Russia in possession of the Dardanelles 


Territorial absorption is the notorious policy of the Czars; but when 
their empire is termed a colossus, however grandiose the term, it is 
vague. Let us them be definite. The acquisitions of Russia from 
Sweden are greater than what remains of that kingdom. The acquisi- 
tions from Poland are nearly equal to the Austiian Empire. Her 
acquisitions from Turkey, in Europe, are of greater extent than the 
Prussian dominions. exclusive of the Rhenish provinces. Her acquisi- 
tions from Turkey, in Asia, are nearly equal in dimensions to the whole 
of the smaller States of Germany. Her acquisitions from Persia are 
equal in extent to England. Her acquisitions in Tartary are not less 
in area than Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain. The acquisi- 


| tions she has made within the last sixty-four years are equal in extent 
| and importance to the whole Empire she had in Europe before that 
| time. 


Theee encroachments are the condemnation of the past policy of 
the Statesmen of Western Europe. When the partition of Poland was 
effectcd, Louis XV. exclaimed, ‘‘Could I have foreseen what has 
happened, I would have cold my last carriage to prevent it.” Let us 
hope that atonement will now be made for past errors; that Finland 
will be restored to Sweden, the Crimea to Turkey, the Caucasus ren- 


| dered independent, and Persia be reinstated in her ancient territory. 


The motive to the present war, and iis justification, is the maintenance 
of the balance of power, for which the sole guarantee in the future is 
the re-construction of the political map of Europe and Asia. 
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By Colonel LANOMANN, lave of the Corps of Royal Eagineers 
2vols. 2is 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN: A New Scottish Stery 
By the Author of “* Margaret Maitland 3 Just ready.) 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors t» Henry Colburn) 
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* dey, Cheaper Edition collated and en! larged, 10s. éd., 
EC KER'S CHARICLES. _ lilustrations of 


the Private - ~~! of the Greeks. With Notes and Excursuses. 


Als ond Edition, Enlarged, 
BECKER'S 















“GAL LUS. Roman’ Scenes of the 
Time of 4 ugustus 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West St arent 
ART "AND ARTISTS IN EN( gaa 
AST ready, 3 vols, 8vo, 3 
| pe TREASULES of ART in GREAT 
BRITAIN. Being an account of the Chief Collections of Pa'nt- 
ings, & ptures, MS3, &c.,in this Country By Dr. WAAGEN, 
Direeter of the Rose! Gallery of Pictores at Berlin 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarlo-street. 
N ODELLING in LEATHER. — PLAIN 
DIRECTIONS ; also, PRACTICAL DESIGNS By Mra. 
ROSE GILBERT. Post free, for Sixteen Stamy: each. Loimitable 
Bprein t the Boho Bazaar, Counter 127 Ail the materials sup- 
plied, 13 Soho-square—the only practical es'ablishment ia Lond» 


AIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


and Co 
tion, price Is., cloth; Is. 4d. pos age froe 
Wok ‘D TO THE WISE; or, Hints on the 
Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
“All who wish to mind their I's and Q's should consult this little 
volun Gen tlemen'> Magerine 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St 





Paul's Charchyard 


This day iyo sent free by post for sight postage stampe, 


gen !-street, corner of Air-street, Londva, 
p* \FNESS: Mode of Self-cure for Country 
i rn by new and painless treatment; deafness of any kind 





relieve an hour; cared im a few hours; instant relief from 
those ony t noises in the ears. Dr. HERBERT MANFRED, 
Sergeo Memiwr of the Rdinbargh Rove lare of Surge ne. 
Just pt sbiished, price . 
Tu 4 ’ ; 

TORTH NOTIC E—The- “pi TIONARY 

Al PENDIX, with upwards of 7006 words not found in the 

dictiona:). comprising the participies of the verbs, which perplea all 


writers. No perrop that writes a letter should be without th's work. 
Published by JACKSON, 91, Paternoster-row. 


This day, octavo, 8s. 6d., 
TPWHE SANITARY CONDITION of the CITY 
of LONDON, from 1848 to 1853. By JOHN SIMON, F.R.S, 
Surgeon to 8t. Thomas's Hospital, Officer of Health to the City. 
Londen: JouN W. PARKER and 80N, West Strand. 


NRENCH in “ONE MON TH, ditto German, 
and Italien, by De PORQUET'S TRESORS, for translating 
English into the above at sight, 3s. 6d. each; also First French, 
German, and Italian Reading Books, Parisian Grammar, Pooket 











Dictionary. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
(j4lienanrs - PARIS GUIDE, 1854.— 
Now readr, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of the above, 





compiled from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal 
inspection, and arranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and 
Viates. llamo. 108. 6d. bound. May be had without Plates, 7s. 6d. 
bound 
“* Galignani's Paris Guide’ appears so good as to relieve the editor 
of thie work from the necessity of entering into any description, at 
present, of the French eapital.’’— Murray's Hand-Book of France. 
mu: SMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationor’s-hall-court. 
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nae CENSUS OF 1851. 
rue CENSUS of of 8 e UNI TED KINGDOM, 


ILLUSTRAT TED L LU: ‘ DON NEWS, 
Comprising & Corparative View of the Population (Distinguishing the 
Sexes) of every Parish aud Town in the Empire in 1841 and 1351; 

WITH A LaRGE ILLUSTRATIVE MAP. 
Two Sheets, in a Wrapper, One Shilline: or Stamped, so as to go 
Free by Post — hout wrapper), One Shilling. Orders reseived by 
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~~ Office, 198, Strand. 
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LES. Complete for One Penn 
5) Every where. 





Sixteenth Thousand (revised), price Is., 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 


BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Machinery and 
Processes employed to obtain he Returns. By EDWARD CHESUIRE. 
“The contents bave a lasting interest.'"—The Times 


Lon Joun W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 
*,* Bold by ‘iu Booksellers, and at all the Railway stations. 


HE BOOK for EVERY FAMILY is is 
THOMSON’S DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. Eleventh Thousand. Price 7s. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS; and sold by all Bookselle~s, 


CYCLOPZADIA of COMMON THINGS. 

—The First Series of THE FAMILY ECONOMIST, complete 
in Six Volumes. Elegant boards. Price 7s. 61. 

London: GROOMBINDGE end SONS; and all Booksellers. 














SIR CHARLES NAPIER'S CAPTURE OF 
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USTAFSVAERN, HANGO FORT, &ce — 
These, and all the places  hikety to become the scenes of the 
fature operations of the Allied Fleets, will be found laid down in the 
clearest and most accura‘e manner in the LARGE CHARTS of the 
GULF of FINLAND and the BALTIC, justpublished. Price 1s. each, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and ali Booksellers. London: Loug- 

man and Co.; and Houlston and otoneman. 


JEVASTOPOUL, about to be published by 


preety of the Admiralty. The Sketches of Lieut. MONTAGUE 
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ORFILLY, R.N., are now on View at Messrs. PAUL and DOMINIC 
COLNAS hi and CO.’£, 13 and 14, Pali-mall East. Size of the Print, 
35 mmches by 229 inches. Price 7s. 6d. or izs. Coloured. 





t published. Fifth Rdition. price os 
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liberal prices, for — _— Cash, by T. D. THOMSON, 
Secondhand Book se 3, Upper King-street, B oomsbury- 
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a S FOREIGN NEWSPAPER and 
DVERTISING OFFICE, 1, Norfolk-street, Strand, Leadon.— 
Orders received for Books. Prints, Music, &e. Foreign Agency. 
Traxsiations in all Languagos 
EWSPAPERS.—Times, Post, Herald, 
of Publication, 21s. per yuarter; second 
ronicle, Daily News, 20s —Advortiser, Sua, 
t li answers requived, and orders pre-pai-, to 
LAYZELL, Marylebons-lan*.—.¢vea years old Newspapers, 


TS—2000 Bibles, ‘Prayer Books, and 
in Ornamental, Plain, and Antique Bindings, 
then any other h use Reference Bibles, 

r . 6s. 6d.; Velvet Church Services, elegantly 
h rims, clasps, and monogram 12s. 6d., usually charged 
re, 2s. 6d.; large and bold type 
Opy Address PARKINS and 











and GOTTO’s NEW WRITING 
te from Straw, isinvaluable to rapid writers. It 
, can be written upon on both sides, 
1, is much pleasanter to write upon than 
early half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
er and Envelope Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford- 
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GOTTO'S, 2% and 2, OXFORD-STRERT No charge for plain 
& mpirg Arms, Crests. Monograms, Initials, and addresses, taste- 
fully and clegant!y arranged and emblazoned, or embossed, in co!ours, 
upon Pe and Envelopes. Samples sent, post free. Cres:-dies cut, 
frem 5s.; u ualy charged 10s. 6d.—Parkins and Gotto, 24 aod 25, 
Onxfoid-street 
fare: WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, and 
CHRISTENING PRFSENTS, at the Great Bible Warehon aS, 
hegent-sirvet, corr A reet. Splendid illustrated Large 
i AMAL y I } , «eu a: Rich Veivet CHURCH SE a ng 
in 2 ’ os, for iba gant POCKE! REFERENCE 
B 1BL FS wi h Co ry and Maps, and rims and clasps, 10s. 6d.; 
the Complete Bit Prayer, bound in moroceo, with rims and 
clasp, 98. 6d.; also, the Bible and Prayer, ? vols., with claspa, 2s. 
suitable for children »shn Field has the larges:, cheapest, and best 
Stock in the kik n 5. Regent-stree 


FF\HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 

egant, and best method of MARKING LINEN, or any other 
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can use them Names, 2s.; Initials, Is. 6d, 
bs. Sent. post free, on receipt of stamps, 
FREDERICK by MAN, laventor and Sole 
Little Queen-street, Hol 


yHOTOGR APHIC PORTRAITS.—Collo - 
dion Process. —CAUTION.—Talbot v. Henderson —His Honour 
hancellor Wood has this day issued an INJUNCTION to re- 
- fendant from making and selling Photographie Portraits 

¢ process without the license of the Patentee. Artists and 
others de viring to practise this branch of the Photographic art are ree 
juested to apply to us All infringers of the patent rights will be 
weeee ied against and Bolton, 1, Linco!n's-inn New-square, 
May 26, 184 


STAT 
N STATU QUO CHESS-BOARD.—By 
Ro ae Letters Patent —This invention supplies a want felt by all 
Chess-plarers. By the use of thie Board, the game may be discon- 
tinued, and resumed at any time, without the Chess-men in the mean- 
while being disturbed. For ordinary play, and for sea or rail way use, 
the In State Quo C hess- board —y obvious advantages not possessed 
by any other hitherto prodaced Sold at all faney repositories. 
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NEW MUSIC, ge. 


HEALTH to the OUTWARD BOUND 
ae as wg Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Composed 
by GEORGE BA 
CGuarrest. so. New Bond-screet. 


H! HAD I BUT ALADDI‘’S LAMP. 
Compoei by W H. MONTGOMERY. 2s. “ Tnis song. 
—- will me very popular. , rhe melody cn lay great 
the its show a sound kaow- 
ledge ot and feeling for, the art.”"—r — Journal. 
D’ALMAIXE and Co., 20, Soho-square. 











OSE DISTANT BELLS: Ballst. By 

BRINLE} RICHARDS. Just pubiishod, beautiiuliy Liu 
trated, price postage frve for twer ty-four stamps. This exquisite 
melody is also publighed with sacred words, entities “* What bois are 
those so soft and clear?” —NAMMOND. 9, Now Bond-street. 














LORD BATEMAN. 


Now ready, price 2s, 
[us ORIGINAL LOVING BALLAD of 
LORD BATEMAN. 


With Twelve Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. . BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
MQ EETHOVEN’S B AGATELLES, 2s., in the 


PIANISTA for MAY, No 169. Beethoven's 2) Waltzes, %., in 
No. 165. Bee hoven’s Adieu Soneta and Up 54, 2s.,in No 166; Moon-= 
light Sonata and Up. 27, in No 167,26 ; Pathetique Sonata and Op. 79, 
in No. 168, 2s The Six Sonatas sent post free for 78 stamps. 
GAY, 5, Conduit-street, Regent-strect, and 67, Paternoster-row. 


IGOLETTO, 2s., Norma, 2s., L’Etoile, 1s., 
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Post free, uhirty stamps. Le Prophete, Huguenots, Ernavi, Lucia, 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 


We: present, in two Engravings of Circassian life, an idea of the bearing 
and aspect, in their homes and out of doors, of a race, perhaps, as inte- 
Testing and remarkable as any that ever existed. There are many facts 
which justify this remark. In the firat place, they are one of the most 
ancient nations in the world; their history is so prolonged, that, with 
the exception of China, of Egypt, and of Persia, the history of every 
otker country which is at present independent, is a record of yesterday 
in comparison ; but, if in this particular they have but one or two rivals 
on earth, there is a much more striking peculiarity in which they defy 
all parallel—and that is, that at no epoch have they ever yet lived in 
subjection to a foreign dominion. They have often been defeated in 
battles—often been driven into the mountains—often been overrun and 
overwhelmed; b it has never happened, that, even for the short term 
of more than one generation, they obeyed any but their own laws, or 


OTRCASSIA NS, 


bowed under the sceptre of a stranger. Great disasters have befallen 
them. More than 300 years before Christ, the Macedonian arms had, 
for instance, swept like a storm over a part of their country; but even 
this yoke they escaped, because, as Pliny rather archly says, Alexander 
“ was obliged to leave Hyrcania in haste.” Much later, but etill sixty or 
feventy years before the Christian era, they sustained another memorable 
overthrow, having sent all their available forces to help Mithridates 
against the Romans. The carnage which they suffered at the hands of 
Pompey is one of the most terrible and complete on record. When, how- 
ever, their condition might be deemed most remarkable was during 
the short universal Asiatic rule of Tamerlane. We need not remind 


our readers in what concerns Russia, although the odds are so enor- | 


mously against a handful of mountaineers, and in favour of the disci- 
pline, the numbers, and the resources of an immense military empire, 
that, despite the pertinacity of the efforts expended, the Cau. 
casian tribes are still at a great distance from being reduced 
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| to the condition of the Poles. 


They are still living under thei 
own chiefs, with their own customs and with their own laws. 
It is not, therefore, merely because this race trace back so far 
their national history that they interest us; but because they are the 
only people on the face of the globe who can trace back so far an inde- 
pendent national history. Few in number, yet their region is so impor- 
| tant, and their character is so striking, that they are well known to the 
| ancients; and abundant mention of them, under their old name, occurs 
| in Herodotus, in Verrius Flaccus, in Pomponius Mela, in Strabo, 
| in Plutarch, and in other great writers. In fine, their annals are the 
brave record of a liberty maintained for at least 2300 years, often 
in the face of the mightiest potentates in human remembrance, and no 
| now to be readily surrendered to an arrogant Russian tyrant. 

But, without the excitement of these noble recollections, were the 
| Caucasian tribes as new as the New Zealanders, they would deserve 
' gteat attention. Our Engraving speaks for itself, They are mani- 
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Now is a Donkey uglier than a horse? No; Linsi-t that he isthe | 
more picturesque creature of the two. He is rugged in his coat, hi® 
mane hang: disorderly on his neck—so much the better. He is nore in 
he straightness of the back, the sculpturesque setting the state of nature, The pampered horse looks as if his coat had 
been rubbed with pomatum, and his mane operated upon by a 
perruquier, Which is the more picturesque; and, as piciuresque— | 
the more agreeable to look at? As a proof of this, it is a 
remarkable fact that zll picturesque and nomade races have em- | 


festly the true aristocrats of nature. The erect figure, the thoughtful 
brow, the regular, earnest, firm, @ d noble countenance, the martial 
port, the free and muccular limbs, the well-opened chest, the breadth | 
of the shoulders, t 
of the head upon the fine throat, all evidently betoken one of the | 
most thoroughbred of the human fumilies or septs. A first glance at 
the costume of the men conv: ys we know not what of some vague re- 
collection of the Crusaders. And, indeed, the chain-mail enforces or | 
heightens that whimsical middle-age resemblance. There is a strange | ployed Donkeys in preference to horses—and that fiom the first 
union of ancient and of modern weapons and warms. The Circassians | existence of mammzlia upon earth. The Zingarees of Spain use Acses; 
have adopted pistol and gun, without relinquishing ‘hespear and the bow | the Muleteers do not, but they are not nomade; they are trading, 
and arrow; and they do execution with both. In truth, nothing but an | and slcep in posadas, while the gipsies of the land encamp in tents—a 
easy and abundant supply of percussion fire-arms would make it worth | picturesque race, and their Don keys as picturesque and as rough as 
while to abandon altogether in that region the cheap and formidable in- | themselves; for though, a3 we have said, the horse may be more stately 
struments of the javelin-man «nd the archer. The Russians, when they | and graceful—the mule more elegant is his trained amble—the Donkey, 
subdued the Don Cossacks and the Astraks, and had begun to push ag- | with its slim legs and neat compact trot, and its rough pile, is more 
gre-sion into the Caucasus, captured aud cajoled a sufficient number of | picturesque than either of the othertwo In regard to the western 
the real G-orgiars, to form a regiment with the addition of some of the | gipsies, I fear me that they are, in some degree, degenerating down into 
Of course, the costume of these was modelled on | using horses; but the true scionsof the Spanish and Bohemian gipsies 
the true type; and the corps in question forms one cf the most striking | will stick tothe asses. 

vildly picturesque features in the annual reviews of May at St. Pe- | The Donkey is, indeed, essentially of the country. What is more 
teraburg. They carry the bow on horseback; and the quiver is sup- | beautiful than to see the travelling merchant, who supplies the petty 
posed to be furnished in that apparatus on the breast. which the reader | hamiet and the labourer’s hu: with commodities from the town, 
will perc-ive in our Engraving. Either eight very short arrows, or @ | ogmped in a grassy nook of a green English lane—the hawthorn edges 
row of cartridges, iid be stowed thus, | towered over on either side by the lofty elms; the cart with its store of 

Althorgh the cour t y is so mountainous (one of the peake.of the Cou- . : ; : wallace : 
easus beir g muuch higher than Mozt Blanc—eaching, in fact, te an alti- | varied goods and chattels piled up in its broad shallow tray, and hang- 

feet at bove the « sea), yet there is an admirable breed of | ing from all convenient points of she vehicle; the one train, withits rope 
-rate rivers. Nevertheless, itis not | and leather traces on the ground ; and the proprietor—a swarthy fellow, 
inhab. tants are principally formidable to an in- | in 9 velveteen shcoting-coat, a long waistcoat, and a broad straw hat— 
a-highlonders, whose superionsthe worldmevsr s2W ~ | i, sseaucing his wares, and hisitwo plu mp Donkeys are feeding out of 
zerland or in Scotland, in the fastnesses ofthe dyrol,or | aed : ey 

, Spa ain. | bagsslung roucd their necks beside him. Many a picture has been 
among the Cireassians our Engraving? furnish two | executed of such a scene—or of the gipsy encampments—with their 
The beauty of these women is, of course, well fires,and their pots,and their tents, and the Donkeys teaching thehorees, 
ceoaatin 7a apne go ge rag oa + a} | but in wain, by their example, to herd in companies. The former, in- 
one op thee shen The shee} sskin, here, asim so many | 2 d, areviond of laying their heads tog:ther; although what theeub 
oth er regions of Asia and of Eastern Fu ope, is an e-sential part of th» | jects which these senates discuss has not, as yei, been discovered by any 
male cos u in tine weather:the wool is worn. outwards—in wet and | philosoph-r—while the horses mever give them an opportunity. In- 
cold, the skin. | deed, ia poin’ of phrenolo.ic devel cpuent, the Donkey—alwa)s admit- 
oie ” depart. not necus- }‘ting ‘the difference of size—-is superior to horse: the fvure- 
dy £, i without hig | heads.of both being about equal in breadth—but the horses ; ossessing 
| @ hollow behind avove the eye, which detracts from the ac.wa! breadth 
of their brows. Besides, it is known that when a Doukey is associated 
| with horses, he invariabiy takes the lead, and comduets the bigger 
aniwals from the stabie to the pastures and from the pastures io the 

stadle. 

Tkough no doudt capable of struggling on through hard work, per- 
| formed amid the toil and moil of clas hing vans and heavy horses, toiling 
under cvoal-sacks, or even (he de-radation of soot sucks, yet i love to see 
the Doukey in its more prin xval, or evem suburban, aspects, where it 
yourg masters and mausse3 along both the dusty roads 

bushy heaths, as the will and taste of the hirer may 

But be merciful, Master Smith, and be gentle, Misg 
ard guide the hcofs which bear you to the pleasant 
heath amia the bushes, and beneath the shade of 
taw a Donkey the other day upon the street: 

down its head it held on its 
star. Its mane was emoother than the ave- 
rage, indicating the oft-applied con.b; its coat, in regularity 
| Of lay, announced a similar procers; besides, its were 
| plump—not a rib was to be seen; its harness was ornamented by brass 
| Ormamenie, brightly ecourcd ; its comductress was a maiden of tidy ap- 
. urance, and the cargo of its cart was flowcrs. But ihat was aa excep. 
pn nal Donkey—exceptionally favoured. The general toil of the Donkey, 
| 
| 


conterminous tribes. 


in doors we see a household in a moment of ease and ‘peace. | 
and an atiemiant—are abuut to 
for a Oircussian mever stirs abrouc 
moi 

reg lit 


age he 
chiel 


heriknow:that he would like to accompany 
g themselves What the smoker has on 
I he strongest stimulant that is popular (fr 
t clas) in tue teaperate East. ihe woodea 
water; .nd the eis a wooden cnp at hond. 
re Circassian tribes were invumerable; but by 
la-ses in that regicn were the Lberians (ther al 
e Spaniarde,a cid: ntally “ Iberi.n” from the 
nians—theee a sot e real ant primitive Alba- 
i dthe south-west part of the country, between 
in; ond the latter the eas'e n part, which 
bend fur its capitil. The Russ ans, we nee 
rgit thrcugh both the “Cau 
(Albani@ porte), and have : 
and further still, to the leke 
And the 


s of t 
ine.tec 
,not 
Albs 


; carries 
r p.ssage 
ni : Aone 
iflis, 
2 ?P ovinee of Azerbjan 
neral of Polend, Prince Paskeéwitsch, who c 
dition, derives his proudest tile from that 
un plice, He is Prince of Eri van, * Erivaorki.” But, 
) the intermediate region, Schamy], not Nicholas, is stili the 
ter. Ru sian campai.ns in the C: ucasus are “sword-tnrusts 
And the prezent rupture o Ru ae ith ferkey, and with 
il be of unmense import nce to the bi ave Circa-sians, who are 
inited with proper supplies. The (artar barbarian hes b-en 

go to Colet but he will not be able to stay trere. His co 
munications with distant base of Operations are destroyed effcctively 

—destroyed, we trust, for ever. 


or the 


dictate. 
Suuty, 
treading on tie 
the varied trees. I 
of hanging 
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latter expe 


| instead it aloft, and 
brass 
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sices 


en we find it in the coustry, is, as we have already ekeiched it, con- 
veying the go.ds of rural moet 8, Or accompanying t .« gang of g: psies. 
Sometimes the farmer presscs it into his murket eervice; and, driven by 
his portly lady, Da; ple trots briskly along with a lading of vegetables, 
In watering-places, whether 
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A PLEA FO® THE DONKEY. lots of dairy produce, poultry, and eggs 

Most ‘e have more or leas contempt for Donkey?. “ He's a mere eea-side or mineral, Dunkeys abound, ond are in their element. In the 
Donkey !” common phrase; “ An Ase of a fellow!” | former you see them trotting under the white cliff, leaving the imprint 
“Tha: clip ous ht to wear Donkey’s ears!” isathird. I intend to put | of their emal! hoofson ihe firm sand, bearing ch.ldren ro-y with eea- 
the la ntlemen who use these phrases a little through their | bre zes, and braced with s.lt-water, under the guardianch p of sea-side 
facings, e that there is neither rhyme nor reseon in using the | ,ostumed parents—one arrayed in a light shoeting-coat, broad straw- 
term identical with etupidity. Most of there people, indeed, hat, flowing white trousers, yellow slippers, and a telercope sluog in a 
have 1 r given any hecd to the matter, but flxed«their admiraticn on | cuse round bis shoulder; the uther, in a little straw chapeau, and a 
horses: “|; g 8 eeds—dear, beautiful, sleek creatures, tossiny up | general marine negligée—suiied for sand, shingle, and clawtering amid 
their nc‘ l- heads, and flying like'tthe wind. Talk to us of Donkeys— | the rocks. At mineral spas Donkeys may be frequently seen waiting for 
poor, | |, ugly, miserable, little dradges—half starved—on'y owned | hire round the pump-room, an d performing their usval functions, as the 
by blac guards of cos: ermongers, and @:-8'upid as stupid can be.” animated conv-yanee-, mostly of children. but oceasionally of a party of 

Stop aj.tile, and let us consider, The Donkey, it is admitted,is mot | sporting young ladies; or drawing peacefuily along some yellow-iaced 
80 big a» ‘!e Lorse; but the horse is mot eo big as the camel. Is the | old nubob, who prefers the easy pace of the Donk. y, with a walking at- 
horse t! e woise for that? You answer, no. Well, isthe Donkey the | tendant, tothe more restive paees of a irisky pony, which would too 
worse « e horee for being smaller? ‘You must equally eay no. Next, rudely shake up his bilious old corporation. 
as to intelligence—which is most intelligent, the sharp eyed terrier or Occasionally you find the Donkey attached—ase a sort of appanage—to 
the heavy : ‘nd ficrce bull-dog. Judge an animal by his intelligence and | the general establishment of the horses of a great house. Sir Walter 
his capability for coing the work for which he is adapted, and you have | Scott, in his Diary, narrates that at Abvetsford—if we mistake not—they 
the best test. had two female asses, for the double purpose of giving milk to the 

Now, let us try the horse and the Donkey by it. The Donkey is | family, and pulliug the velicie in which Lady Scott and the young 
stronger in proportion than the horse: he can carry a greater load—he | ladies took the r arives round the grounds, These animals—which were 
hat more encurance—he can go a lovger journey without giving in, | “ wickedly ” as Scott says, nick-named by the girls, “ Hannah Moore ” 
than the horse—he can get on upon coarser focd and a harder bed | and“ La ly Morgan "—were kept in a paddock, and even if they were at 
than the h rse. It is calculated that if aman and a horse start on a | its furtheet end from the house, when Sir Walter, or indeed any member 
journey t: g-ther—each to go at his na‘ural pace—the man will pare the of the tamily with whom they were familiar—appeared, both Donkeys, 
horse on the t.ird or fourth day, according to the vigour and endurance | sendi ng forth joyiul neighs, gallopped up and laid their muzzies upon 
of either Now, put a man on the hore and a boy on the Den nkey—and the pales, rubbing their rough heads againot the kindly hands presenied 
my life for your-, the same will be the result. The horse, after two to them. 
days’ travel, must have a day’s rest. This is not necessary with the | Supplying families with milk leads us to a slight sketch of another 
Donkey ; he is more enduring ; he has his night’s sleep, and he goes on | sui ject of amore melanchuly cast. Has the reader ever seen a sleek 
fresh for the third day, leaving his friend, the equine auimal, beir gcare- | female Donkey being conducted to the stately portals of a great 
fully groomed in the stable. house? and has he marked her being milked there, and noticed 

The fioest horses tire themrelves the soonest. The high pacing | at a drawing-room windov—watching the procese—ihe slender 
coureers, who almost strike their moses withitheir knees, are the soonest | form of a young girl, with hectic cheeks and gleaming eyes, 
the food for the hounds, while n-body ever saw the Donkey attempt to | and a deadly pale forehead, evidently, from the motion of her 
damsgw his nasal orvan with his knees. On the contrary, he starts oif | lips and her chest, the prey to that fearful plague—c msumption? 
in a smart, neat, compact little trot, und can amble and even gall »p if | Presently, the Donkey’s reek.ng milk is carried into the mansiun, and the 
he pleates. The trot, however,is the Donkey's most enduring pace: on | young patient disappears from the window. She takes the milk as a 
he goes, pit-a-pst, pit-a pat—a dittle in-kneed in some specimens, but | medicine: the D nkey is her unconscious doctor. Now, is the milk of 
not wor-e trotters forthat. Beéides,the Donkey is a healthier and a | any other animal used in the same way? No doubt, to the tribes of the 
hardier crea’ure than the horse. Imeversheard of a Donkey having a | Calmucks and the Scythians, mare’s milk is a cop‘ous articie of diet, 
cold in his head; but I havedmown horees with disires:ing coughs I | But it is only the lacteal fluid of the aes that bas obtained the celebrity 
have dressed from*head to foot in sanatory trappings, with | of beir g.if not a curative, at least a palliative, of the wearing cough 
their eyes l<oking out of holes like -hohgobiins; but I never saw a | b-fore which fade so many of the faire st o} cur younger population 
Donkey wear ng «ny apparel but*his papmeis. Another advantage of a Why, that there is some mure subtler 
Donkey is his patience—his patience of the load and of the blow m lk of the female Ass than in that of 
Lash a «piritet horse, and he rears, euorts, perhaps attempts to bite the 
leg, or fling him-elf back on his tormentor, while he gains nothing by 
his turbulence save more flogging, or a gallop till he is utterly worn 
out,and ul\imate submittamee. Now the Donk-y, when ili-treated, 
does mot :c-e.se bis punishment by mesdie-s resistance. He hangs 
down his hea’, and, reasoningwith himself, that hie owner i+ his master, 
in the sense of dominion, comes@ffibetterthan the horse. Bat the one 
is hith spirited, it will be sad, and the other is low. No, it may be 
answer d, the first is foolish, and the second is wire. The one gets more 
stripe: than the other, and the end, in both cases, is the .ame, 
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een hor 
What result naturally follows ? 
and curative i: fluence in the 
any other known auimal 

Phere are a number of other particulars which we could mention 
about t € Ast—the Biblical reputation which it possesses, and to which 
tradition assigns the dark etsipe down ite back; Lu’, tu:ning to more 
mundane topics, we may refer for a moment ‘o the imn Dapple, 
avd how Dapple always kept out of the when 
Ko imante’s sh us and how, while the sails of the wind- 
mill 
the thie'les of Le 


ortal 





edmire scrape 
ers were basted ; 
R 
Mancha, 


were rolling ipante over and over, D pple was quie ly cropping 
Who, aguin, des not lament that in the 


wilds of the Sierra Morena, when Sancho had gone peacesbly to bed 


on the back of Dapple, the rascally Gines de Passamente chances to 
come by, and cunningly subtracts the most immortal of all As:es from 
under its master’s seat, leaving him upon the tressels of his dearly- 
beloved, supported by four rascally sticks. True, amends are made; 
and who does not rejoice when Sancho, trudging along in the train of 
the Princess Micomicona, and in the midst ef a goodly company,suddenly 


| espies no less a personage than the redoubted Gines di Pas:amente, 


mounted upon the still more redoubted Dapple, who, perceiving the 
rightful owner supported by such a formidable party, leaps off the back 
of the outraged Dapple, and s.ours off with all the speed the greatest 
scoundrel in Spain could nm uster, while Sancho and Dapple shed mutual 
tears of joy upon each other. A. B. RB. 


PAUVRE PETITE CATARINA, 
THE LITTLE WANDERING SINGER. 
BY GRACK GREENWOOD, 
By thine eyes, where sorrow striveth 
With the sunshine of the South; 
By the heart's ungathered sweetness, 
Reddening round thy tender mouth; 


By thy slight form’s mournful drooping ; 
By its soft, uaconscious grace ; 

By the vague, unchildish trouble 
Shadowiug o’er thy morning face,— 


Do we read a want unanswered, 
Asking, searching every where— 
All a hungered heart’s wild yearning 

For the mother-love and care. 


Days there were thy baby beauty 
Knew no dreamy grivi-eclipse ; 
When Joy fondled thee—Love only 
Kissed his impress on thy lips. 


But vain seeking, weary waiting, 
Sober all that beauty new; 

And untempered suns have duskly 
Goldened o'er fuir cheek and-brow. 


Riseth to thy lonely dreaming, 
O’er a weary homeless waste, 

Vi:ion of some lurdiy castle, 
Or gay palace, tilly graeed ? 


Light and glow and pictured splendors— 
Forms of knight and noble maid, 

Dancing o’er tue suining marbles, 
Sitting in the jasmin shade? 


Golden fruitage of the orange, 
Orbéd sunsiiine—!uscious bloom 
Of the crimsun-cle!t pomegranate— 


Rose-iliumines cy piess- gloom ? 


Quivering flash of gorgeous plumage— 
Wave of tlags where waters ran— 

Silver gleam ot plushivg fountains, 
Making rainbows in the sun? 


Singles out thy heart some figure, 
Peerk ss in its p 

For one instant shies before thee, 

tace? 


entle grace ? 


lear and sweet, the mother- 


Is the father-look upon thee? 
Does he rock thee on his breast, 
Smoothing down thy baby-ringlets, 

Hushing eveiy sigh to rest? 


No! that vague and wistful sadness, 
Yearning trum thy patient eyes, 
Tells of blanks in memory’s tablets, 

Tells of bafiling mysteries. 


Dreams thou'st cailed those loving faces, 
Seareely questioning whence they came; 
Faint and far the old home voices— 
Haif foi got the baby-name. 


In thy ways, poor wandering singer, 
Thou may’st een have paused and sung 

At the home: door, while unto thee 
Kindred hands have careless flung. 


Only silver for thy singing— 
Yet some nw urntul strain, perchanee, 
May have reaclied thy lady-mother, 
And pierced her heart amid the dance, 


Gone, the changing scenes of fancy; 
And again my g ances fall 

Oaly on a simple picture 
Hung against my chamber wall. 


"Tis a young Italian singer, 
Leanirg on hier tambourine; 

Musing in the pu ple twilight, 
With a sa: un. hildlike mien, 


 Pauvre petite Cuturinal” 
Says the ;ainter-—and no more; 
But my hear: dreamed out her story, 
And still loves to con it o’er. 


Often do I vainly question— 
Have her ted teet ceased to roam? 
Hath her sweet voice lust its sadness— 
Singing in ber new-found home? 


Can she on her mother’s bosom, 
Love’s divinest birth-right claim? 
Learns she in beloved voices 
Once again the Laby-name? 
Is her heart-thirst quenched in kisses? 
Hath ber little sun-burnt face 
and sweet contentment 


aver grace ? 


Caught from joy 
Yet a rarer, dk 
Thus before thy yift, belovéd, 
Fancies will and yearning wale 
In my heart; bu: most 1 loveit, 
I confess, tor ‘hy dear-sake, 


Philadelphia, U. 8., February 3, 1854, 
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TRUTHS FROM FARMERS. 


Tre master of a Ragged School, who had ex!austed all the stereotyped 
plans of reward and punishment, without being able to make ani% 
vagabond pupils kee» their faces clean, at length succeeded by a very 
simple expedient: he put a looking-glass in the passage by which they 
entered the school-room, just over where the little-used soap, basin, and 
jack-towel had long been dis)'ayed in vain 

The dirt, previously unconeci»usly worn by more than half the ragged 
ones, disappeared with marvellous celerity, and very soon the habit of 
cleanliness was established. There was nothing in the mechanical or 
chemical qualities of a shilling shaving- lass t» make long-accustomed 
dirt peel off ragamuffin faces, but it to!d the truth, and the truth set the 
young dirt-pie makers a scrubb'ng. In the same way the sea captain, 
who had taken to sea a barometer, after having siudied the law of 
storms, shortened sail, and made all s .ug while the sky was clear, 
because the barometer suddenly fell, and saved his ship in the midst of 
the same hurricane that sent unwarned captains’ ships to the bottom, 
The barometer was no magic antidote, but it warned the wise captain to 
look out for «qualls 

So, too, the mere art of book-keep'ng, however beautiful in theory 
and exact in practice, will not m:ke a trader's fortune, or even save 
him from ruin; but in its resulta, hy its severe trath-telling qualities, it 
has prevented thousands of traders from c 1ea ing themaslves, ani thus 
at once warned them from binkruptcy and led them to fortune. In 
every pursuit one important element of success is to leave as lictle as 
possible to guess-work. 

What the mirror is to those who would be c'lean-faced—what the 
barometer and the compass are to the mariner—what correct accounts 
to the trader—statistics are to a nation. That and no more. They 
serve the double purpoze of encouragement and warning, they guard 
equally against undue depression and «levation 

The old Joe Millers of the** Three B'ack C owe” and of the “ Barn- 
fu!l of Cats” illustrate the manner in which rumour treats public ques- 
tions in which figures are conce-rned. How many Irish erators were 
robbed of the rav material of their eloquence by the figures of the last 
Census and the statistics of Irish agriculture ! 

For some years past the science and the practice of statistics have 
mate s‘eady progres: in England, althorgh. in the collec'ion of figure 
facts, we are still far behind the Prussians, and other of the more edu- 
cated G-rman States 

The taste for sta istical ficts cathers etrergth from the wide exten- 
sion of our comm: ree, end the rapidity wi h which news is transmitted 
bet ween the most distant r lary Newspaper now con- 











gion An or 
tain: a massof materials for stati-tics—inthe price of produce in merkets 
all over the world; im the price of corm by telegraph in all the prin 
cipal markets, not only of England, but of Burope; and even in the 
quotations of the betting ring ths nex” great race of the year, from 
the resorts of turfmen, in Lordon Manchester, Newmarket, and Don- 


oaeter —which proves incontesta’ vy the demand there is for a kind of 
info metion cf perfi ct’ y 





modern origin. 





It is under three circumstances of preparation that a very general 
demard haw arisen 1 egr cultural, and the more intelli. 
gent of the agrtoul r the establishment of a syetem 



































of agrcultursl statictics nece«‘tyof uvime this hard 
iff neth'ng more then a correct returmof the annual: pro 
ese of coricuitere; for nothing alarmes furmerso much oe 
d with «a Greelrvor | atin derivation few licing'n towns have 
been by degrees » constemed ‘o the pre! nary fo rmeof «tetisticaic ilo 
tion; they rea’ (fhrmerre don’t read much rvwe-kig tre returnve of 
thei pore a ad xp ' lie e e ' enet > bee { ax 
gatherer, and an-we quest r cur e men «e 
lanetoes. ond hair powder: farmers dor't pry ase di! tware 
lu ne re-tH nere full oY t in riee: f er 
am retwn of their rent TO ic i € a ¢ 
mill or r a 0 , t : i ious np e 
th re t Wiintes t numberle cr sa-« tian re 
as to birth ntave, vac ’ t nent dical erdan 
Clieense, deah ance pave of ? t a er ern ruler 
of r gistrations en Krwtixhman t { ) cradle to his erave 
Farmers, whe, comparnt re. live ont of 0} rid, don 
undersand th rrter the eve ’ a f. y in th 
propo-al for « nttr their cores, °} > ot nd t labourers, 
ea ima’ine their pre@uce io wv he l re) ur nd seeds, 
geome cecult s hem@of taxation t nif t to carry 
ou firtty neert a , e 2 
by clearing away their suspici ne sh og whw ogricultur.! eta 
tice are valuable § S stistice of arrie it v bile as me O° col 
Culating and stimulstiog the progrees of ogriculture throws t the 
kingdom; of comraring the amnre vatlab'e quarters of wheat sid 
by -ice with the return of the popn!ation ; i ove allla nea vr 
for ca lari at the ent of each harvest, . antity of f jen corn 
need d to prevent the action and ction fbhlind pecutation 
Ae « gavge of agrice!tural rreea, ogritulturnd etetiat ' 
C'ally vilvahie, Agrieulruralim: roverrents, unlike mann’ a 
me-hanical imorovemnents, do net speak ‘or themselves Cc ron 
unter he moat diMentt cirown«tavc e—wheree ormp and a it hes 
only been ob ained by the ueton of g expenieroe in prec’! e’nile 
with high solentitte aed mechanical looke fthe oorn-faoter’. hada 
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ner price 
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ike the corn.groven on a fa" 
implementy— neither apnearanee 
drvieenae. deep plouelhng p revle m 
ore re, by which algne w stubborm soil haa been made to yteld' a pro- 
fitanl& arop 

Whtem @ piece of ostion, or linen 
mar letile for quatitv or colour or 


oil 
doe ¢ deen 


clon. 


loth or woollen or mised fabric, r>- 
‘ P is broueht up 


} n. or price, ym the 


wie it place 


merket, a thousacd anxions competing inquir re t to the 

of ite produertton The manufac urer of the seme kind of article cannot 
withewt oer ain ruin, follow his old ways against thecomprtition of a bet- 
ter mwarerial, at a lower price. He must follow euiter improve+till m re, 


becau_e every ¢ mer ia a critic: every matd-servant, who lave out her 
Quarters a new gown. can juige between fast and fleetinz co- 
loure, «nd calculate the difference of a farthing a yard 

In clothing, for instance, the effeote of a sucocerefal hit are instanta- 
neons The“ Exhibition Cloth,” t first suoovseftr! attempt to make a 
cheap article for working men’ the alpaca wool, carried all be- 
fore it, and drove the lately-introduced cotton blouses out of the market 
in one season 

Rut when did a miller or a bread-eater ever inquire by what m:«thod 
the corn he ground, or the quvuartern loavea he comumed, wae ma 
It is rewon that ogricultural improvements troevel so slow! 
they are only propagated by the oservations of agriculturiste them- 
to t.e consumer the best and the worst farming looks much the 





ragee on 





uee of 


e? 


for thie 


selves 
sane 

Bat with the reenite of statistical inquiries swnually pnhlished, the 
comparative progress of different districts would be brought into snoh 
steong relief that competition wou'd inevitably follow the comp rivon 
What pu licity can do may be seen, to a limited extent, in the effects of 
the * County Reporte of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.” 

It ie not too much to assert that there are (fetriote in the south and 
west of Engiand, and in Wales, a» hundred years behind the north and 
east in agricultural practice: and yet thatthere is scarcely any district 


which does pot excel in eome one branch of agriculture. It \s emezing 
to find—in doeya of newpaper railwayo—districts where fertil» land 
with a good climate ia only half cropped, und:ained, wasted with thick 
becge rows and u-ele-s timber, and serat hed with rude implements— 
where fam yar’ manure is wasted portable manures arene leered, unre. 
fitable live stock obstinately bred, and weful root crops and greem crops 


almoet unknown—within a day « journey of other dis'ricte, where for @ 
gua ter of a century the best practices of agriculture have been sucoess. 
fu ly followed 

Rut there is another point of view in which, to the former, the early 
publication of conmect annual etatistios would 
At prevent. al the in‘ormation on prices, end pro 
ie more +asily accesible to those who dwe'lin towr 





be of incalculaMe value 





hat exists 
Great corn mer. 





chants, lke Meers Sandare and M re, Stu ge, in doubtful years, find 
ir worth while to «end out epec'al ca'culato’s to estimat the ern crops 
in order to guide their own op rations. the newapapers which depend 
on f rmere for support devore eonsderale apace to reports of the « at 
of the cfops in many districts, and the pice of corn in all mark ts 
within teir me one of correspondence The Mark-l F sha 
ganed a reputation by thie sort of int-!] nee The fir q ion of 
a farmer, in commencing @ conversation with any or frot ‘ ‘ the 
fira' pave +f a new-paper to which he turns a to avcertain “how are 
the markets?” That is, he aske for etatiatical inform vion 

Thus. then. it must be clearly under-tood that it ie not a question be- 
tween no information and some info mation, but between vague caleu 
Ja‘ion and idle rumours aod careful estimates, founded on facts of mea- 


surement and weight, 





| 
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In times of alternate depression and excitement in the corn-market, 
the farmer with hi« local and limited means of information, is almost 
certsin to be the sufferer We had proof of this in a valuable and 
curious diagram exhibited the other day at the Society of Arts, by Mr 
Mort on,sowing the fluc'uations, the prices, and the periods at which 
sales of 50,000 bushels of wheat were made by a number of intelli 
gent farmers of capital during the year 1816. In that year wheat 
rose from 404, to upwards of 80;, and then fell below 60 -» and it ap 
peared, from the returns, that by far the greater purt of the crops of the 
farmers was sold at the lowest prices. It mu-t always be so whil 
farmers are guid d by rumour only. A correct estimate of the deficiency 
would have steadied the demand and the supply, prevented over im- 
po'tation, raised the price of early in the year, and maintained an 
averoge neither so high norsolow as that from which bo:h producers 
an.! coo8umers suffered. 

We know now that the present population requires a large importa- 
tion of wheat; all the eloquence of social economis’s will not drive the 
labourers back to barley, oat, or rye b ead, or induce  apitalists to 
turn th-ir investments from profitable manufactures to the s!ow return 
of barren svils. Since 1846 we have never impor:ed less thin seven 
million quarters of wh at, and in several years rine mi lions, ten 
millions, and eleven millions. To the farmer, it is especially important 
that early in the year an unexoggerated statement of the : x'ent of the 
horvest should protect his produce from the compe'ijion of speculators, 
who, with mouey te spare, invest it o the strength of a rumour, and 
then seized wita panic, fliod the market to reals We lay stress 
upon this part of ‘he question, becaue panics are equally injurious to all 
classes, nor the least the advantage of correct estimates would be a more 
8 eady demand aud supply. Neither the farmer producer nor the bread- 
eating consumer profits by sudden fluctuations; and there fluctuations 
would be prevented by the circulation of reliab'e information. 

At present, corn is the only staple of which we can never estimate 
the eupply. 

Bar, after adm'tting the theoretical advantages of agricul‘ural 
statietics, the main difficulty will, after all, rest in the details. Has a 
feasible plan be-n as yet propounded by any of those who hav: agita‘ed 
the eubdject—by the Govesnment officer, Mr. Jadis, or by Mecsrs. Cai-d, 
Wingrove Couke, Leoni Levi, Morton, and Wilson? 8. S. 




















THE SOLDIER'S PAY AND PENSION. 
(From our Military Correspondent.) 


INCREASS of wages and other substantia! advantages recently granted 





to able seamen en‘ering the Royal navy for ten years’ service. has pro- 
duced incalculable good The annual amount paid to men of tha 
rating was formerly fixed at £2: 63. 81.; it ia now imcreazed to £28 


173. lid. Other grades benefit in proportion. The wisdom which 
dictated the measure cannot be questions Instead of recour-e being 
had to the repugnant corrcion of a pre s-gang, volunteers by hundreds 


» _ , 


present themeeives for enrolment. Had such salutiry regu!a'ions been 





putim forée long since. no difficuity would have be.n experienced in 
manning thefleet. By the standing arra men's, ecamen ca pre 
wiatea portion of th ir wayes towards the main: nance of their families 


1 
left at home, with the certvinty of its beimgso appropriated. The sa'lor’s 


messing—for which no dedu is made from h's 


rages—is ample, and 
f exce!len* quality. Ad i € nent w serving i3 aloa‘ue 
by good conduct nd i ve ve man’s po-ition is far superior 
te wnat hew d exper 1 2 merchant veesel, ex: lusive of nsion 
em < re his is ~ bit » hime beyond what lua’) 
emer The at man cannot r sompluin of comforts dis- 
regarded, and wages disp tionat- to the duties he verforms, 

Such extensi: « re ne b r sanotion in the navy, why hoy 
not tactumeun r m accorded to the ny? Both ser- 
vices’ ¢ m the oc leration ¢ he coun yet the boon ex d 
to one branch of tl State does not brace the other. rhe 
anrmal pay of the iofan idier is 219 16 5J1., from whiel 
C6 16% 10kd. is « c’ed r tion; le nz him a balance of 
#121 lL.,créis 1 le n he able seama It 
i Toult to surmi pon i ex dit d Tere 
is based he expence of clothi i ri tailed o t 
averages highert in the army, Rewards eld ou asinoentives for prai e- 
werthy behaviour near ara milate 1 the pensions to h , 
inadeqnat Shauld the veterans eventua become in 20° Green- 
wich or Chelsea Hospitaia, their wants are sedalously cared for—more 
particularly in the former magnificent establishment. owirg to ‘he zoa- 

us ond uptiriog exerfons of th vie lanented Governor In t 
Queen's service the euilor has ample time at his disposal during the 
perio’s of rlaxntion fom duty. Occasions seldom ative cu ing hie 

ur conseen ive hours rest in a rm, dry hammock. He cemconfiient ly 
reckon on his hot meals, and haif a gill of rum daily put the disa 














greene reflection that he will be compelléd to pay for them, 

In tt rvy the case ia widely diferent s alresdy shown, the 

arried so'dier. when ordered on foreign serv : ns 
wherefrom to allot a portion « » pay for su come 
nelled to leave behind: When embarked for India, t lve wo n in 
proportion to every hundred men, married with leave, are allowed t 

company the corns If deet'n @ elsewhere, six ia the pr vileged 
number, The omly beon conceded to the poor creatures thus 
deserted isthe elemosvnary privilege of being paveed to their parishes at 
the public exnenve N i t that is vorchsafed them, they 
must ob 1 a livelihood es yb n; but the diffi u' f se-urng 
honest cupation with commen-urate rec enee needs no comment 
Should te husban? be k led in action, or die from disease contracted 
on servi no pen-ion comes to the widow or her chi'dren Ac mission 
for bove into Chelsea is moet diff lt of attainment, end cannot be 
accomp! shed without considerab'e interest. These ere facte which at 


this moment mey wll atiract the attention of the Britich public 
Chere is no scarcity of philonthropy in England, and were the suffer 
ines and privations endured by the soltier’s wite more gen: rally known, 


and her pitiable condition inquired into thousands wou!d voluntarily 
offor seuppert in euch a cause 





The “Cambridge Aeylam fur Soldier’ Widows” originated with 
in¢ividuala’ thorcughly cognisent of the pressing necessity fir suoh 
an institution, and ably heve they exorted themre!ves for attaining the 








desirable en?, But, unf rtunarely, these unacquainted with ‘he 
army entertain # belief that ell connected with the service are cared ‘or 
by Gow roment, and regulitions enfor-ed providi g for the necewities 

f families belonging to the ab-ent defenders of their own comfortable 
hemes Were it so, the asylum allud:d to wonld be needl bat very 
diff rent is the care, hile penning re lines, thousands of our 
conetrymen are cheering the batt lions on their march foremarkaciorn;: 
bat, notwithstanding the excitemen f the seene. miny a brewer heart 


throbs with encuieh while dwelling on th 


rob bility of mikery torwhien 








theee most deer to him may be expos by » piretion The facet of 
becoming a so) tier dors not alter a mon’ niture; and ‘here are meny 
cladhin the uniforny of » private whose feelings are as secure, amt affee. 
tiene as s'rone, as coutd be found unt Aa more aristocratic on exterior, 
If the Executive limite the -odie:'s pry to the ) ittance p: inted ont, 
Government should indispnutat proves his wife and chil :remduring 
hig: peri dof fore gm service; but, if thet favour be not c nferred let 
the publie lead the authorities into oo anes, by con'inuinge their 
subscriptions ! It ie the bouncen duty « a eolderito rik hie 
life whenever England demavud- his sid; bat how will the country 
ackoowlecg the truth that, when sen ‘ing the soldier to fight her 
batt es in a distant ofime, s*e negie:ts those wheew he has cherished 
leaving them to meet starvation, or perhiys wore 

The p jon warrant of 1533 has not properlw come into forem ret 
During this year it will be bet'er known It ;eduees the maximum rare 
for a private, after twen y-ene years’ service; to ly aedey, provieted 


he has good conduct b dge+; if no e, it i#b 


ultim warded to the non mim 


weht dows to 8! The 


tum ssioned effic-r div-ebled yy wounds or 











Otherwise is from 2s. te3 ., bat then he muat haceeepeed twen me year’ 
ten of which as a verge nt Should the sodier: loim bie discharge at the 
ex ation of ten yeure’ service, he forfeits all dleim *o pension Men 
who have not cov d fourteen years are freque tly all ted 62. and 
9d per diem for lim t periods Tin oeaves at the termination of 1} 
tim: fixed upon Phe utmost gratuity prs nted op irge, eX lu-ive 
of hs persion, is 215 to a rergeont, @10 10 a oo poral. and @5 to a 
vate, miking a to'al of £30, whic sum is not to be exceeded 


annua ly im any regiment, no matter how many may be entitled to 


the dunation. 





The present General-Commanding-in-Chief, when Secretary at War 
offered pensiooers a sum of money commensurate with their probable 
period of existence, in lieu of the regular payments virying from 
sixpence to one shilling a day. Asa financial exped ent, it was 
uuexceptionable; but, as regarded the old soldier, it was cruel 
in the extreme, The temptation was not to be re isted, 
and in meny instances the worn-out veteran lost or squand 


lered the 
whole sum in a few hours. Little can be said in favour of so reprehen- 





sible a method for diminishing the Budget. The Sergeant-Maj pen- 
sion is good, but how very few cam hope to reap that ad ge? 





whereas, the smaller sums doled out are utterly insufficient to eupply 
the disabled soldier with shelter, food, light, and fuel, during the re- 
mainder of his days. If these details were laid before the Heuse of 
Commoss, the most rigid economist would not withold his vote in favour 
of amendment. 


THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


[The Royal arms and supporters with a cannon. 
gu, and “* Quo tas et gloria aucunt” be ow it. 
—Kocket troop, * Leivsic,” * Waterloo.”) 


* Ubique” over the 
“ The Dragon,” * Ciina.” 


THE British Regiment of Royal Artillery ranks pre eminent among that 
brauch of military organisation attached to ali European armies. It 
does not equal og Continental neighoours in number: but, as regards 
effi.ieney and ciscipline, it is uurivalied. No foreigner of distinction 
Jands on our shores without visiting Woolwich. There he discovers op- 
portunity for gleaning information whi-h he regi-ters in his memory for 
the improvement of is own countrymen When the Emperor of Russia 
was last ia Exgland, he rea ily embraced each opportunity offered for 
examining ant minutely inepecting our troops. His inyguiries were 
e-peciaily direct:d to tue interior econ 
the Artillery 
the Czar, imagine that, at the expiration of a few years, the very guns 




















Nicholas was then im-pecting would be used, in Turkey, to the 
dissomiiture of ambitious projects long cherished by the Imperial 
Autocrat. The rapidity with which the Royal Horse Artillery 
change position, aud maintain a well-directed fire, are vividly 


remembered by the few 





surviving vete who shared in the glories of 
the P.nin-ular War. The horse brigade, howcver, fora 

proportion, comparatively speaking, with the rest { 
Con-ideradie impro. ements have iaken piace in 








ment since the Peace of 1815, and more are now in prog 
toa. The fiell batteries 

ge:vice merita high eul 

tiring as-idu the 

to perfection iw the +cien 

willingness and zeal charac 

their du ies. An tiler 

conauined in g 


cruit of cours 
duty. Butt 
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ii may not be genersily known that the first 7 of or I was 
envi b. Se z, a G@ rman cv iv ) rt n 
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f Algseiras in 1 t c ra ill. ga i the 
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re grea im)T n 1728 

[u 1628 the ! 1A sice priv which 

not extende e rest J the 1 rank, 
were et nority r I ge or 
wegron could 2 tO pas em on t ’ se 
t ring.tu re arcn n nr evi t tile 
j 17 rm pertoa Corps was ed 
he ] ind © ed onl re pat Ger the 
c ers r vd Ww ed to 
x t c.3B got ien con € L-iVec 4 fuper- 
7 < oO “poe valids, w i cuty in h 
L n . Jere n I comp! 
i, und le vorumund a Ca & Caj Leu 
l oue cond Leeutenants. 
ate nation ia w h &rederick II } le u y « 

le ak erro in the Prassiaa ser aR e gat 3 I ie 
o it 4 ascending tlie throne, te K fougd thes anches 
) 8 y toc t n ly of anda itile 
s ed er 3 not une of 1 held a D 
j itiiierate anc in ti nt were i cr linio gar at- 
talioas, aud: Lite places say phed 1 uf ex ca « 1- 
ins « were { rei her w I t » that « j i by 
the : tue G t whi wax acd acditional } This 
juvticious preceeci induce novie .em andol influentia k to 
en the servic aus ventwudiy, the Prucsian Actillery a i the 

repu ionit Dolds at Vie Presence, 

Jud in 1 LLeir pames, the vilvcere fir employed in tl I h 
Arul e Lrincioails reneh and Ger s, abd ast b 
@-cer »th d.d pot wear auy distin u lie 
of Ar wih whiem Walliam Lil. ¢ tire n | 3, 
ana t victo luriborough pen th r Gur- 
many, woul . in Ue present day, < nJeg e i ra 
force: of ( nn. Eariyin the eighvemih cesatury, tue King Sar- 
diuta a ad , and obtained, a detachmen knglih a y to 
prerect fis fronvers, them threatened by the Fy; i Ss; ds 
William, Duke of Cwwbteriand, recalied ‘ie nies 1745, 
and some of them performed wonders at or Cul 
loden Their skill and promptitude contr t the 
triemp) gained on that memoravie day. ihe four of the 
splendid) barracks at Woolwich was laid when t icid- Marelcl ¢ vay 
presided at the head of the establishwent, as Master G raioi the 
Oiduawee, lo 1804, the Bogism artillery wd a hear | 1, @ 

t<otment witn the King ot Napica, and another was io the 
Grasd@ Duke of Tuxcan if space could be affvroed fur an cr urged 
de-cription of this highiy cigungut: bed o rps. a vetail of the present 
furve, compared witty what wae cousiderei wos: ffi t eighty years 
back, mu-? Deeds prove interesting 10 th der. (¢ Auilestugs im the 
Royal Artibery are nut purchased, but the cfllvers rise in g a gra- 
Casion by seniority. 

Acvordiag to (heeartiest pabliodccuments extant, the Royal v ry 
Ave deny wae insti uted and endowed b t bis M hing 
George Li, (earme date 30: of Apml, 1741; , froma pa; pub- 
lished in May, 1810 whien wasineerted in ¢ rey ) , it 
would appear to cleiaran eariivr ongin lu t er tis saiu to 
eve been institused@ in 17.9 ai bai, esta ad im 1s4 U road. 
lowtsts se tle that pont, if Urey care t ue ing Ic is 
euth the preernt generstion..o kaow Uiat ( ce lis el xiats, 
ana is copveucted in afar su enor maoner (iae ‘ pre cas n ys 
wone by No cad+t int event Guy Cam oltein & COMmeniss t r 
im the Artillery or Eogu e with us having stuvied ac t Koyal 
Aa emy, an + sub equen ly @ must piss a str eX smn be . re 
he is admitted inte eteer. By there sal regul ever 
officer is capable of performing the muiutarious ties o ai ion; 
abd, in Cunergeende, Lie meh Artiller in evers t yeh u ains 
ile eveoe. torty ov rtheo avee of other Kurul arcnte 

U.,. to the present dae the Bris Arile y have «mbar: r the 
seu of w wo troeseuf Ko yat Howe rill. y, -ix fic b ne 
company attached to Lhe ammunition brica e, t.re io t s 
ando e mar erve; er, wu teri hows 2Qot < non 
comn s-imnet office ner h mavet ) l e 
Only one haf. f he y.;Omprisn. tou i.rel ola joka, 
hes. ws yet. setled; the other sia cou ce of -hipp 

No turther force from t teyal A i is Wout era for Tu key; 
but a reinforceam nt both of Ruyal Lior A Lt i ad ere s 
i ea e ysuata our’s 1 tice, 8 Ould she rs rvi t ed 

Great f y ie eXNperi ce in recr bug i« t ta uri I 
the servi and p owistag lads reaca Woolwich .m lager punbe.s 
are im wed atel, requis: e. 

Such, however, is wot th» cage as Pegord: volunteers for the line nm the 


nor. hern counties of Eog!and, 
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EFUGEES, from the Revocation 
By CHARLEs W FEISS, 
Translated, with the 
k wo d and Sons 


History or THE Frencu PROTESTANT R 
of the Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. 
Professor of History at the Lycés Buonaparte. fran 

assistance o* the Author, by Frederick Hardman. Blac . . 

e Refor nation were introduced into Fran e at t e 

during the reign of Francis [. 


The “oc'rines of oe f ayhene 
. > ft sixteenth century, ) Se 
george tpt tige = Luther had openly denied Re _—— A 
of the @hurch of Rome, the Faculty of Theology of F - nore —_ on 
new op'nions; and, in 1521, the 5 rbonne pur ishe it e~ — ; 
condemnation of the Lutheran heresy. John — mS “4 fa 
apostle of the French Reformers, a native of a ov “+ z he — 
where he was bern on the 10th J ly, 1509 soquires 38 Mer or 
popularity afier the publication of hia “ Christian —— Bora oe 
in 1536 he boldly dedicated to Francis I. This work _ ame a § ~w 
of faith and discip'ine, and gave fixedness an’ a . & 
preachers of the Reformed dostrine rhe Fava! y o : nog Be 
Paris drew up an answer to that book, in when $ agen 5 
d°tailed the Catho’ic systems of Ortho’oxy and the twe J pr 
joined ivsue on their respective documents: Cslvin triumph oa Sa6 
Francis, urged by the prelates, gave permis! a, in 1545, to ext r - . 
the heretios by ‘he sword, Dating from the C onepiracy of —_ e, it 
1560. to the Pease of Vervins, signed on the 2nd May. 1598, t ne eal 
gious wars of France hade ntinued during thirty-e ht years, + ape ng 
ruin throngh the coun‘ry. spilling its best blood, and vitt tng ti e : _ . 
character of its people. This is the grand epoch of the G ais ¢ and Ly 
Chitillens, the leaders of the respective par'ies; of the maseacre ¢ f St. 
Bartholome«, ani of the celebrated Henry IV. A‘ the terminat on o 
these wars, the famous Edict of Nantes was promu gated, which has 
certainly received more laudation than it deserved, for it was rat gh: 
Act of Tolerstion than a Charter of Liberty. Amia le, fr a a 
chivalrous H:«nry IV. was deficient in firmness and sincerity, ey be! fe 
not ungenerons t» suspect that his religious opini ns had be 4. e le 
hold on his heart, when he jocosely said to his more inti rate ries ; 
before his real or pretended conversion, “ Paris is well worth a ~ . 
That he was deep tic be in‘erred from the fact that he opp peed he 
decrees of Parliament by the arbitrary ordican es of beds of jus a 
How. in%ee?, con we admire a Prince who osteotatiously boast d ‘ 8 
he wished every peasant had a fowl daily for dinner, and yet signed the 
atrocions law which condemned a peasant to the whip gall 
for killing or sna-ing a rab>it! It has been urged in his deter ce th: 
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liberty he was a)le to conce’e; but this posthumous J 
itt. d by hi: contempora’ies. 6 at 

“The fo ime be oreu : as the title imports, na-rates the history . - 

French Prote:tan® Refagees who sought new homes in foreign o° wat e*, 

after Louis XIV 1 revoked the Kd’ct of Nantes; bua reget tro 

ductory chop ers precede the miin subject, snd to these we will brs 
turn or attenti Louis XTUI. and Lonts XIV. himself solemnly oon 
firmed the Edict. Dari of tre former, “ the _ 

Mary of Medici’, decl te Kirg, that he recog 

that the ohaevonce tablisned on _ 

amongst hi hhects™ t xe t K 

“and not cit’ t ng that roe ual nd i revo . 

Cons’quently needs not be confirmed by a new decia faa . 

in order that ovr a>ove-ramed ts may be “d t ss os Wit, 

we make known, noune, and ord rthat thes SS aa 

allie noins ar a ticles, sho'l be inviol a e 

Louis XIII rd this lir i n n ) 

majority. When as shortly wd r 1 to the Stave 

General, in Chamber of the N t te f, im tne “ 

of his e°ronation ath. should ! m his 

heret } I hy the ( h, L I , t 

made a w ic! 3 Wi 8 t eet : 

ments of that Prince’s ju x? 3 in f ° 

protesting hi+ intention of preserving the ed + 

‘that he sd very er t “fer ur tt f } 
atis-n among tie ! ti fihe Ch 

the depn } eclared to him separa and afrerwarde J int 
that they d ; hearyume i> meee blished edict.’ 

But wt va t remarkable in thie act of Xiit was . 

condemr i lence in religious nratters, * | y persuaded.” 5 
“by exre n 2 pact. that such meone ha 1 to suemer 
the num e who hed qnitted tlie Chu ead of turning 
them in the hat world ave led em wktoit” 

Loui: XIV., during the fret years of his re vag friendly to th 
Pr teata l ne Waititencn n >, it . I 
vini-t W i-s qnotes P} ed er br , 
in 1672 ’ ka tl ,in whieh & pr ‘ 
him for ‘ rg the Ino »w Ta to ex 
trac’ th hal we reort “ 9e ovr rj ly gory 
is a preci r f Lowe XIV.’a trues ments at that peri 
She tells} yher have cor pision on yoo are “ more un 
fortunate tha ” ireminde him “th ler . i ma 
greit Pi profeseed the eame retigior r concin 
with the CO hould seek to conver en by gen’ lene 
charity. J riet has set uathe examp ’ vis the 
intention. I+ is your daty to enforce the diesce of all. Tet is that of 
the bis s and priests to efect conversions t e ond examp! 

t ° e King have intrnusted to " 
», and be severe for you a ee 
1» letter from Louis XIV. to h's son, written im 107 
! ethe principles that cirected him i tis condare 
* nheano ly for himeel eon , ave human 
Wit » and enlightened v @ he adv need in veara 
ird chepter of this volame are rnerrated variow ae vii 
"zg in the opinions of the King, an?, a® one of their co 
re emboldoned persecutions by the priests Thes 
xee@ themselves into the bed. roome of dying Frotestanrs 
> wagiatrates, to exhort > or e t 
! exercise of the religion of e 5 e 
r etucation of their children, and the right o 
e civcipline of their families. enceforward it wu 
nm ", in purely civil canses,to hear the Cutholie par 
invoke ment, “I plead against a here ic;” and when the 
Protestant « ined of an unjust sentence, “ your remedy ivin y ur 
own hand.” c¢ lied the Judge; why do you not become a 
convert.” © ildren were allowed, by the edict of the 17: June, 1621 
to abjure Prote-tantism at seven years of age, “ with ut their fathers or 
moth-rsando herrel.tions beingsuffered tooffert he least hindranee, under 
what'v r pretext” the ministers were forb dien to allu te to the mis 
fortunes of the times ia their sermons. Wadamede MWaintenon, extrie's 
from whose letter to her brother we have just quoted. now thougtt it 
right to cane her tact c3, and wrote to him in these terms, “ Madame 
D'Auigeé ong t r‘ainly to convert some one of our younger rela 
tives.” Toa vr person she wrote, “ I am continually seen leading 
some Haguw » church;” and, to a thir @ converted, ag -o 
many : ve n; be converted with God alore; be converved 
in short,” the menner that best pledess yow; but, in short, be con 
verted n now became the fashion vw rage. None ceul 
fail in wir zt iiles of Verasifies, who adduced testimonial otf | 
having brow bak stray sheep into the orthotox { 

Thed ‘ ere renewed inf’ 1634, and tortures were rendered 
in zeniovs ] Benoit, @ writer of that day, quoted by W. Weix« 
says tvat ar of Bouffl wr, who commanded the yps, * order 
them p f rest tho-@ who would no’ yield to other torments 
The sold «rs l each oofer, in order not t . #10 sink un 

others safer. The nove of d 8, the blue he 
hout crish of the farniture which they t bout e 
’ mh they kept those poor peopl in order to 
ry and with their eyes ope, were the means ¢ 
f we. To pinch ani priek them to gt 
1 by ropes, to blow tobases-en ke imo their 1 “and a 
cravitiea, were the spore of these «x tloners” | 
t fic nvereion the victimes yielded ; avd the plows Madam 
eno sid, “ I certai y believe thar not ail these converson 
t tod employs all mamcer of means to bring h: retex 
>} ; the children, at least, will be Carholic:, tloavh tie 
t ad The ferocious smd execrebie Louvo's ’ 
‘ ( or, his father:—“* There have beew 60.000 oon 
in t Géséraliié of Bordeaux, and 20000 in that of 
Mont an! The racidity with which this goers ow i# such. that there | 
wilint 10100 Protestants left in all the Gé. érali é of Bordeaux 
where th “ 150,000 last m nth” Hundreds of Prote-tants wer 
Ciained othe g:Neys at Marseilles and Toulon, and when the, dia oo 
row quck envugh, \hey were scowrged wih whips of bullock’s hide 
These uf mutes paseed their lives en those benches, where they 
toiled at + © or. ate, and slept. All who could fled from these horrors 


Carrying their indus ry and skill to other lands, waich they enviched at 
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like twaddle. Voltaire’s times furvi-h a subject w 
and materials for a tinue book, which we hope may y 
IN MY TENT; or, Wand-rings in Balad Ejjareed. 
Rev. N. Davis, F.RS.S A. Hal, Virtue, and Co. 


A work on North Africa, of which so little is known, forms an in- 
teres!ing addition to modern literature, and the volumes before us will 
well repay a careful perusal. The author possessed peculiar advan- 
tages as a tourist into he iaterior of the country, having for many 


the expense of France. In the third chapter will be found a copious | 
and minute accouat, given with statistical accuracy, of the various | 
trades flourishing iu the country prior to the Revocation of the Edict of | 
Nantes, which forms of itself a very instructive addition to the history 
of manufac'ures. - 
The refug-es dispersed themselves over Prussia, over several of the 
secondary atates of termaay, Engiani, America, Holland, Switzeriand, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia; and M. Weiss h is traced them with inde- 
fatigable industry. A s+pirare book, divided into chapters, enumerates 
the leading families settled in their new homes, and records their mili- 


hich is sttil to treat, 
et be written, 


EVENINGS By the 


tary and diploma ic services, their influence oa ecience and literature, | Years resided on its shores, where he had constant interc urse with 

on trade, a zr cultare, and manufac‘ures. | stragglers from various tribes. He was acquainted with the languages 
a ’ 45) sare, 7 : ° ‘ ag.e he > air i ) »oli 

It would have gratified us to have given copious details of this por- | and usag-s of the peo; le, and their religious peculiarities. In cen- 


templation of such a jouraey, whea a favourable Opportunity presented 
it-elf, he had studied their moral and social condition ; aud, fortu- 
nately, was enabled to accomplish his wish under the auspices of Sidy 
Mohammed Bey, heir apparent to the throne of Tunis, who is de- 
scribed as a “ Prince of excellent qualities, among which extreme 
kindne:s and affab lity are not the least prominent.” Our travelier had 
nO extracrdinary dangers to encounter, as the expedition was protected 
by a military escort ; when they encamped, he had a comfortable tent ; 


tion of the book, but limited space devies us that pleasure; we will, 
There fought at the battle of 


however, indulge in some brief notices. 
cd, three French regiments of 


the Boyne, on the side of William the This 
infantry, and one of cavalry, all refugees Marshal Schomberg was in 
that list ; he fell there mortally wounded at the age of eighty-two. He 
was @ Marshal of France. Rapin, the historian, aleo drew his sword on 
that eventful day. After Schomberg, the Marquis of Rusigny rendered | 
most impo tant services to King Wil iam, by whom he was created Ear! | 








of Galloway. There was also the famous Cavalier, a mative of the | DOr were provisious ever wauting. His only ba:dehip appears to have 

Gevenm ole fought with hervic valour against Marshal Ber- | riven from a scorching suo, the occasional intrusion of poisonous 

wick, at the battle of A'manvza, attained to the rank of General | 8makes, and some reporis of an invasion of lions. His only toes were 
k, l Aln . 


in the British service, was appointed Governer of Jersey; and died at 
Chelsea, in 1740. In manufsctures, Spitalfiel is was the ecene of refugee 
ingustt. ; and, in a mincr degree, Sono and St Giles. The French at 
| length became biended with the Eaglish; and many trenalated their 
na ae into English, by which the oli families may be still known. Thus, 
the Lemaitres ca'led themselves Masters; the Leroys, King ; the Tonne- 
liers, Cooper; the Lejeunes, Young; the Leblaacs, White; the Lenoirs, 
| Black ; the Loiseaus, Sird. 
| In America the refugees distinguished themse!ves as agriculturists in 
Virginia, and in Massachusetts c eared the forests. Into South Carolina 
| they “introduced the vine, the olive, the mulberry-tree, ani mos of the 
| other agricultural productions of southern France.” They flourished at 
Charleston as traders; and the French farms of Laurens, Maniguult, 
lazyeq. became famous at an early date. Laurens was elected 
siden: of the first National Congress that assembled after the Decla- | 
ration of Independence, in 1776 In 1779 he was named Minister- | 
Plenipotentiiry ef the Un ted States to Holland, and was captured by | 
a Brit sh cruiser before he reached his de tination. He was committed 
to the Tower of London, and his heroic conduct in imprisonment showed 


polemics, skilled iu the mysteries of the Mchammedan law, and now and 
then a fanatic Dervish. On the wholes he was peculiarly favoured, and 
| his tour was peaceable and pleasurable. 

African exploration was fist commenced by a company of British 
merchants in 1618, attracted by the hope of discovering gold. The 
adventurers ascended the Gambia; but their leader, George Thomp- 
son, fell a victim tothe climate, and further enterprise was abandoned. 
O hers shortly followed the track that had been opened, but thesh allows 
and sand banks of the Gambia rendered ali efforts te penetrate further 
than Thompoo had dene, unsuccessful In 1788 an association was or- 
genised, not of a mercautiie character, whose olject was the advance- 
ment of geographical and other knowledge, and many intrepid men 
perished in attempting to accomplish its views. Ledyard, who died in 
Cairo, in 1788, was the first martyr to this scientific exploration, Our 
readers are familiar with the names of hisequally unfortunate successors, 
as Mungo Park and Burkhardt, Bowditch and Clapperton, and others, 
whose uatimely loss the friends of civilisation have d-eply lamented, 
Experience has shown that little can be heped from the una ded efforts 
of a few individuals, and Mr. Davis recommends a totally different 
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that the old flime of liberty burned brightly in his bosom. But we | system of operations from any yet pureued. “ At an expenditure,” he 
ut cease, though strongly tempted to proceed. Obcerves, “* not exceeding the sum of £23000 annually, we might form an 
In the preface M. Wess states from what eourceg he derived his ma- | educational establi-hment at (unis, for the express purpose of preparing 
ials le visited England, Switzerland, aud Holland: in London he i In such am establi-hment we might 
had esa to th h the Fo e 2m office, to te manuscriptsin the | train, at least, twenty natives of Cafsa, Tozar, or Neita, wi, lived imthe 
sseu it lection of Acts and Correspondence of the | desert, might be fitted, ot the expiration of three years, to sweep those 
: ( in T e=treet. In Switzerland he consulted | Wilcs, sourh, east, and west, comparatively with perfect ease and sa‘ety. 
fede ai archives | in Holland, those ef the Hétcl de Ville | Such travellers, ins ructed in the uve and employment of implements 
nd of the Fr churches Amsterdam Va ions otver facilities | 2nd ins r ments of an agriculiural, and domestic, aad scient fic pature— 
e su i, and M. Weiss gratefully acknowledges his cblizations ro | tau@ht the advanteges to be derived from legitimate commerce—in- 
) n Lhuys i many others by whem be woeailded in his re- | fo: med of the markets open in Europe and el-ewhere, for the various 
r t r aes nee he has rece ved, he has amply repaid, | 4rtcies of merchan ise, forming the products of the Sahran c uutries, 
thi rioi volune ost valuable contribution ‘o literature, | 20d themse ves t'aned to appriciate t.e sdvaniages and bvle-singe of 
d approving led by every friem@ of civil and religi- | eucatioa—would not be long without protiti the hitherto neg- 
us li ected savages of the heart of Africa, and pr duciog a retor- 
mation which wou.d epeedity be pervepti.le in the c vilied world.” 
Vout rAND nis Timers) By L. F. Bunoewrn, Author of “ France 2 ae - nga yes ety tae = ae ~ “ i en 
B : . 1,” &e Constable and Co. fur that Regeney iook the lead in aboliwetivg the slave-trade—a very 
ecided step in Afmcan ; rogrese, Ae commerce is a greatc vili-er, le 
Now r ce e-t ment « i rheps, since the | re-oure-sof Tanis can be rendered highly available in strengtiening 
r yan lied 1munication en, «ver made his edveational movernent.. It ha punUance Of cart whieh are now 
7 n yg his own times as Voltaire. Since his ath xpor'ed in large numbers to Maita Among the cultivated plants are 
r i 3 i nw ve i by protracted life; ard wheat, buriey, ma ze, tobscoe, olives, | , oranges, almonew, and 
t ' eta e t t thr mt the any other varieties ihe mountains in the igh »>d are richia 
) 5 f ia er o> matched « n iteetf ia nines of +ilver, comper, and le d Near I > | er i 
c a N ‘ rs, d what it took mapy | silver; and Mr Davi«! ‘good grounds for ern at ther 
8 y aire’ . wears worse. Hie fame | a gold minein the cour " English r en euler 
li is solou } @ tain q dis #, thr 8 | up and dewn ihe Vediterranean; and our auile tutes st from ij unis 
u fy an@? the t ithe al within hey might elweys tiud parstngers and cargo (or the east and west of 
I ! a book eg though the esteem in which it i« hed 1 sea” Phere ave exist treat b tween hngland and the 
t 1 ¢ ’ e, however, of Vulruire’s works has declined— | Regency, and, witthadiithe evergy, an immenvce trade, after a few years, 
t 3 al e4 st t in adventu- ous and eepguine night be cared om with the « niry, es -evially hem the pupils 
er who would WUD to bring out a complete « jon of trained af the proposed cuilege bad instructed te patives in the interior, 
vithay t fi Yet, there are more _ enopie who Mr. Davie visited ( ea, the aned nt Capea, one ¢ ie strovghoids of 
Voltaire n rea Those iave libraries wou dthige | Jugurtiia, «he wae berr @ by Boechus, Kit <f Meuritania, uno the 
‘ ’ N w sheive® with |! seventy large | lauds of the tamons aris, avd by m paraded at hie tria aph wittt 
“; ae tho ) V wns t pescocke inio them, and av! hiwtwo some, before he was etarved to death he environs of the 
have parks stock them wit! *, Whether ihey ever eat | modern city are cesoribe as charming, but the city steelt consists of 
t , t v n repid s udente, whore pract ce | “* tility -tre.t-, dirty whabitant., en. dilapidsted homes.” Thiv part of 
to 1 ev thi By author wrote, if they read onythive of hie the country isin ented with jOcust-, a= it was curin the domimon of 
{ eve 2 i rac no one, provably at the present | the Romave; and Mr. Davis tels us that“ Ahmed Basha, the reigning 
y u Voultate \V nat \ te keown—wtheat he did ie | sovereign of the ie gency of Tunis, 0 jered out some 20 of hie men of 
gas + coOmporitions, casually quoted in other works war” (o diy trenches un@ pite, to kid fires, and -o prevent the 
€x mined 1 riusity und embered with care; many of hie | enemy’s progress, They discharged eir guns at ‘he flLivg hosts and 
i preserved i vereat 3 circulate from nputh to mouth; | berled milions of thens lhe sewaerme, however, were co ilvck, and so 
3 ire, i erary sen-e, fad ithered, frud |ess end leaf. bent were ticy on titir on werd marct hat, «ithough th- foremost were 
8, droop ‘ >) the -a 1 sha low earth out of which they exposed to sch twminen: dsnger, (he rear, no! Wil hetanding, pressed om 
ny, ishow all the «iene « 2 supless core 10 their in urabled@ | closety; and, in spite of the comyge maniieeted by the troops of the 
liin Pieya, w ena hnudred and sixty yeara before, scil]l keep | ruler of 1 mia, Che damage the in vVuding army Caused was very great.” 
sve of hi ) ry fiom which coTpo-itio of hie muse were grau- rhe vieit to Cartha is extremety iuteresting, It ix only twelve 
v thdrawn is own deat and from whi hey are vow vir | milew distant from luois, No nawve historian, whore wiongs have 
red resuls caunot be aseribed to the deff-rence of | survived | he ravages of t me, has recorded the various struggies of tlie 
1 io ta renee '8, 12 aimost every instance, favourable to | greats Republi und we learn ite carver and fate from the -useious 
lire, and adver eto Mobeie. As to the trog+di 8, where that co mi- | teetimony of ite most inveterate fves The lofty verse of lawo hae 
ain mus a been still less operative. Rueme and Corncilie, who | shed @ mouruful grandeur over ite ruins, but of these few vestiges 
t » long before him ar iil bright in tveir glory; and they | remaiwvirivie to the traveller; aad yet, according to Livy, its cireum- 
' n their work, witnesset the deciine of Voltaire’s popularly, of | ference wae no le # than twen y (hee miles, and surrounded by a triple 
behe d the ris la philosophy he was alw Lys the contéwpt | wall apwerde of hity feet int lt was destroyed by Serio, by 
ph lo ophers, 1 is no longer the or icle of sciolista, or the adm ation | Genserity umd by the Mahowmedan geueral, Hassan. It ia pre wmed 
f et : n he ignorant lo »pere on alusion to hs ethiew | thet some portions of the wreck were used to embellieh Punm and aise 
hig metaphy 4, in w h hie ioteriority is more onrpicuous, we | Cairuan, tlie Wohammedan capital of moosern Africa rhe question ts, 
ow with at witheing derisiom he wes covered by Bufom.| what hae become of the reunins of ths famous capital? Mr. Davis 
hen, le gevlo y *ehoulu te oorre*orate the Mosato aceonnt | tlinks tliat tliey «sill exist, but are buried By the ageney of the 
xf tee Deluxe, Volteire, who treared thet and all other Scriptural | winds from the S.hra, dep sit afer dGeporit of sand and dust were 
recordé as tabulou-+, had the infatuation to coatend that the seemeetis | accumulated, which increases, in the course of time, to « foot ia de pth 
und petrified on | he tops of the Alps, were etter the remainge of Oysters of aruble sor, ana, in some parts to several feet, beneath which siumber 


Nn Witch rome army might have dined, or of thescolk ps Gropped by the he remains of (he once mighty Carthage! The plough now passes over 


passing pilgrims of toe middle ages! im Wietory he is veritably | a fertile soil, which is supported by tovrios built im the days of Dido, 
venea ly novice. except for style. In eriticin, all ttiat he hawdone is | Hunno, Aniicar, Asdrub«i, ang Huneitel!” 
hiefly remarkable for the exibition of some violent prejuciece ; frantic The cauiiouw reader may ase, iv tlie imaginative; or, is the opinion 





partiality and impixh hee alternarely goverm all his decisions His supported Ly tuete? It is stated that a youth commenced diggwg at 
postry we leave tothe French If t ‘ey are proud of it, we are content. | byrew the site of the ancient citusel of Carthage, ana io ms iew dure 
Hiv own theory wes that the ver ification was the very soul of | * cleared « beaut ful apartment, the Moor of wihiea war richly decornted 

etry, and the rhyme the essence of the versifieation Poken | with worae of # wo-t elegant design.” Otter parties, stter several 
lt in all, bis jiterature waots heart; and pectus est quod disertum | mouths’ lavour, opened an interior, velieved to be tee lemple of 
acit. He never wrote or sad an eloquent thing in his lfe. Ble was | A-culapiue; @ conjcciure renderes lnghly probable by the fact ~ that 


the capital» are adorned with cutwined snake. ; aed the columme, about 
two feet in diameter, are of a fee rm d-grame@ grumrte, and of tue Corin 
th an order’ The wite of the | ean de of Ganesh, tie Juwo ( avleetiw (the 


oid even of true imagioation, whi h hetps the heart when @ man is 
His greatest tulent wae his wit; but 


among hie qualities, whether talents or not. am ng all his charac 


’ 


teriv ics, imfteliectaal and morsl, that whieh constituted hie chief | tutelary Goddess ot Cur hage), waw explored by Siv Grenville Lemple in 
" not F | +h . : 

strength, and ia which he was indeed pollens potensyue was hie inde 1358; und f Ow his excavations wore Laem 700 coils were recovered, He 
atigable activity. This, too, was in its kimd peculiarly in keeping | also cleared some rooms of what was suppose Ww lave been a villa, 


wi h the nature of his epirit 
st or 


He was at work alwags, bat he never, 
trked mach below th surface 

y sententious adroit, rapid. versatile, showy, spark 
Ous In prove, and es ecally in prose miltant, re- 
on of tite-peger, of intimeations, of implied coneiu- 
sould never bewustamed, of hinted couse quences which never 
could be dem nstrated, 

but how, then, was ne eo mighty a man—the incernation of an era 


Ihe wails were petoted, ued the flrorw bewuciully paved with mosmes, 
similarto th re of Pompeii and rferoulaneenh reprerennng & grease 
variety of Uj cs, such ae marine deities, different species of Heth, amarine 
placts, a Ves-el wily femele tyares cane ng Ow the dew -urreunded by 
admmrwg warriors. The mowte designe of unotier pb) ce conserved of 
giadi.ters contending ip the epene wrew Wht beasts; and-over exeh man 
wa writen tis nema eve vies) y of ieee were dievever d repie- 
sentall vs of how--seer, andief wew bevaking im young " The 





transaction, w 
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n its Irresivtible cay? Bveowuse he took service with the era, and made | French have si-omaceveseareter mate tie aonquilies or Carthage; and 
nself Che Fe; Fevemtauve of its desires, imall their undefived extrava- | M. Detaporte obtamed fem the Bey a ovl ssal bust of the Samian 
ce, ond of its feeliogy in alt their astounding tw pitade and | Juse, which wae prerenied 0 oe Lwperial Mu-eum of the Louvre, 
Frepuee lo have achieved balf hiv influence, citer im op A chapter of these-velumes ie devoied 10 raced geogropby, to de- 
org the perverse epirit of that era, or during nobler amd rounder | termine che lucakterof barshieh aud Opnir, and wwe course of the 
tes, would have required ten timvew his genies But hie iefluenee, | con. bined f ew of Solomon avd Hiram, in which the lb aracd author 

F at iret les# extensive, wouht ako have been less perimnab e. Vol | displays muew erficul acumen Mr. bavis does tot thiek that they 

‘re, ow that ede which he espousd in every question; Voi- | e.er circummuvigated Alsics, but that they “ strered soto the Bay 
: t ive, we say, and in that partieular age and coun ry f Heroputts, or the Gull of Sucz, passed turough the cana of Se- 
l met tify Voltaires opposed to him would have prevailed against them. | eo-tri-, into one of the branches oft the Nile, ana thence sailed into 

his BR eGurheUs question in its extent, amd’we must rey upon the | the Medit rranean Sea” 

r ‘th whieh we -ave traced the mere shape and ou line of our The duct: ines of the Mohammedans, the bearing of particular passages 
“ito, for it iy quite im, os-ible in the limit: of this article to eupport | in the Koran, the real or yreeumed past token m its Compliaion by & 

e Far. ne W howver will reflect closely on what we hav< said, wil find | Jew who was @ friena oO tue Aravan Prophets’, and th o,imions of 

C6 suiation cf @ lustorical mystery, which would otherwise remain in. | Jews now inhabiting he di sert, aud who are unable to give any account 

ex plion be | of the origin O early Migretion of thet: ane. stors, are ali reated with 

ay M. Bungener, he ia bungler, to speak in Veltaire’s own vein. | rare abiity We take leave of the bouk with a etiong cur Victon that it 


nO Ars Augewent im bis work ; it is a confused mass of German- | will emimently promote the cause of religion, civilisavuou, aud commerce. 
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CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1851. 
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EDUCATION CENSUS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


We have now the Report of the Census Commissioners on Education. 
The delay in producing itis par'ly accounted for by the return: having 
been incomplete, and by the Commiss'oners having opened a corre- 
spondence with their officers to get information concerning several 
thousand schools, not incladed in the returns. A whole year elapsed 
before the correspondence closed, and then it required a considerable 
time t reduce the multiplied ana coms lex mate i.ls into order. Re- 
turns were * received from 44,836 day s hool-* (15411 public and 
29,425 privat); from 20,137 Sunday schools; from 1545 evening 
schools for adults; and from 1057 Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ 
Institutions.” From 1206 other day schvols (107 public and 1099 pri- 
vate), and 377 other Sunday echools, no returns were procured. As- 
suming that each of these last-ramed schools contained, upon an 
average, as many scholars, as each of the schools which made returns, 
the following is the g: nerul result :— 











Day Schools. a —o Brening 
fiom. | Soe 
Total. Public. Private. Adults. 
Schoo!s oo = ee} = 46,012 | 15,518 39,524 23,514 1,545 
Scholars ee 2,144,378 | 1,422 982 721,396 | 2,407,642 39,783 


The total number o* males in day school- is estimated to be 1,157.685, 
and of females 986 693; of which there are—in public schools, 801,156 
males and 621,826 temales; and in private schools, 856 529 msles and 
364,867 females. the male scholars iu Sunday schools are estimated to 
be 1.193.788, and the female, 1,213,854 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS AT LIFFERENT PeR1ops.— We must re- 
mind the reader, that sime the latter end of last century popular 
education has engaged th- energies of many of the most philan 
thropic men of the age. Till 1833, the object was promoted exclu-ively 
by private exertions. then the Governuent began to devote to it a 
portion of taxation, and from that \ime til) 1850 applied about 21,000,000 
The result of this activily, is thus ¢«xplaned :-— 

It appears as (0 Day--chools that while iu 1818 there was a scholar for 
every 17.25 persons, and in 1833 a seholar for every 1127 persons, in 
1851 there was a echolar for every 836 per ons; and as to Sunday- 
schools, it ap ears that while in 1818 there was one Sund y:cholsur for 
every 24.40 persons, and in 18°3 one ee volar to every 9 28 persons, in 
1851 there was one scholar to every 745 persons, | he crease between 
1818 and 1551 was, of day rcholare, 218 per cent, acd of Sunday 
scholars 404 perc nt; while the increase of population was but 54 per cent 

The foliowing lable shows the figures for each of the three periods :— 
Proportion of Sch Jars to 
Popul tion ateach Period. 


Number of Scholars 


stench 


Population at 




















Periods. each P riod. “ . _ — -— - 
Lay Sehelars jueday Scholars Day Scholars i day Scholars 
enema —<— = -_ o-_ > mee = 
One in One in 
1818!' 11,649,683 674,883 477,225 17.25 
1833) L486 415 1,: 76.947 1,548 890 1127 
IS51) 17.927, 09 2,144,378 2,497,042 8.36 








We will now eubjoin a Tuble to show how many of our present 
echvol: hud their origin before the begimn.ng of this century, and how 
many since: — 





Nomber of ex'sting Schools established at each period. 














Date. 
| Total P. biie Privnce 

Before 1801 oe | 3.363 2,576 457 
IsOlL — Isle. «ol 1,042 | 599 443 
wli— is2ls.. ee 2,207 1.1.0 1,057 
1821 — 183! g.. 3,482 1.965 | 2,217 
i831 — Isai 7,467 | 3,035 } 4432 
is4l — 18651. pat 22.214 | 5,454 } 16,76) 
Date not specified ee 6,207 | 1,169 5.098 

To‘al .. 46,042 15,518 | 30,524 


or CUILDREN AT Scnoot.—This rae of progress 
is satisfactory. it is gencraily assumed that the provision fur edu 
cation is sufficient if 1 in 8 of the populatio. can atiend school. On 
the population returned by the Census, 17 927 609 for England and 
Wales, tuis proportiva give’ 2,240,951 echolars as the pumber who 
should then nave been receiving imstruction; and as the number was 
2,144,378 md-pender of Sanday rehc'ars, or 1 in 8.36, it is plain 
that the means.of edccatio in England and “\ ales are not so definent 
asthey are generally represented. Probably, however, a few youths 


PROPORTION 


more than can tind schooling, like a few quarters of corn at market more | 


than is r quired, gives, a+ it were, a bud character to the whole, and ve 
grades the market, or the morality, in proportion far more than com 
mensurate to the ar:thmetical -urpius. From the information ga hered 
by the Census, as to the ages and occupaiions of the people, Mr. Mann 
is of opinion tha: about 4.908 696 persons between the ages of tree and 
fifteen, ia Engiand and Wales, ought to be at echool. Deducting fiom 
this numer 1,000,000 a8 so engaged in oocupation~ as to be unable to 
atiend, 5 per cent for those who are ill, and 50,000 for those educated 
at houme—he says 3,663,261 childr.n should be at school. Further de 
ductions, however, ure to be made for the age at which parents will 
choose to allow their childrento remain at schoul—only rar: ly to so late 
an age as fitteen yea e—and will consent to send them—as the rule, not 
before they are five years oli; and making allowances for these, the 
conclusion is that 3,000,000 children should be at school (3,015,405) 
Assuming this tu be the standerd, our means of education are yet very 
deficient, and the number of children who attend day-schools, is 900,000 
less than ought to attend, or almost a third. 

We doub, however, whether the age of fifteen be not much too 
high to expect children to remain at school. In practice boys go to 
work when they are twelve years old, or at aneariier age; and the prac- 
tice is beter than the theory. When the mind and the limbs are grow 
ing and plastic, both are easily fashioned to perform whatis to be the 
actual bu-iness of the mature and rigid man. At ff een the mind and 
the body have both acquired peouliar | abi's that may not be euitabie 
for the business the man will have to live by. Except, perhap-, for a 
few occupations, such as those of the counting-houce aud a partuf factory 
labour, echvoi iile is not, and csnnot (¢, @ filling prepara ion for bu-i- 


ness. How can school give a boy the habits and taste suitable to a 
sailor? Tue age of tifieen places the limit of remaiamg at -chool too 
high. We preter, therefore, the general estimate \o that ot Mr. Monn; 


and conclude (hat (he national means of education, onthe whole, are now 
very littie, if ac all, deticient, were they properly and equally disiri uted. 

Wuat 1s TAvGut.— Tae following ts an account of what the children 
are geverally ‘aught. 

In the 44.856 -chool establishments of Eagland and Wales, from which 
returns were received, 't appears that boys were taught (alone or along 
with girlie) im 41,035 (14,995 public and 26.040 priva ©), while girls were 
taught (alove or atung with boys) in 40,016 (14,084 public, and 25,932 pri- 
vate) the pumber in which insti: uotion Was given im each of the eleven 
subjects, as to which inquiry was pre.erred, is given in the following 
Table :— 


Boys’ Schools. Girls’ Schools. 





























Bubjects Number of Sebo ol Percentage Numteroffchools| Percentage 
ia wheniostrue- of the whole ruc- jof the wnole 
of tion Ws given upon Number on Upon Numb 
Instruction. each subject. f Behools, each subject of rehools 
| . 
| Pubbe | Private | Public | Private) Public | Private | Public | Private 
|- eee commie - ohenunss 
Total number Of | | 42.) | uy one | | | 
a « 12741 | 21,252] 100] 100 | 11,837 | 21,091) 100] 100 
Reading .. ool 5| 20,780! Oa 4) 978 21.745 | 20.651) 99.2) 982 
With a os ofl » 4) tl7a4 90 8 | 55.2 | lo4ala | 13.988) BBO) 6H 8 
Arith netic | 10767) 10,231) ae 5} 481 9.847 | 1,183) 932) 52.7 
Engioh Gramma 7.855) 7,400) Gi7] 348 5.u5s 052) 444 4.9 
G oOarephy +} 7051) 6451) 583) 305 | 5,760) 7,990) 485 | 379 
Moi-r: Langnag 531) 2.078 42) 98 202] uv 17 i138 
Ancient dtto . 709 | woe 64 96 aa} 40 o4 19 
Mati mat.cs 1742) 2005) 137) 94 ay si} O04 07 
Driwing .. 1,478) 1 789 | 116 a4 927/ List! Qa a4 
Music - «-| 2,286) 1,464] 175 5.5 1,610} 3,323) 1386! ids 
ladus*rial Occup | | j 
theme =. non 2s 49 12 4.4641 GOK) ARS | O85 
© 46@ wer us * oti is Used 10 Cen te @ ule nel etal ist ent, Thus, a 
sc'\oul for bot boy. od giris, I uncer one gererel Mmanaeement  d coo 


ed in one ‘ange of Doildings, is regarded as only Ove schowl, although the 
tui « uw fh r°' 00 ik separate Comparuuents oO! tue buildi.g, uder see 
parate superintendence, 

















The number of scholars instructed in particular b-anc es of learn ng, 
so far as concerns 1818,024 children out of the 2.144378 -vz, tor 
1,240,093 connected with public echools (699,167 males and 540,926 fe- 
males), and for 577 931 coauected with private schools (289,448 males 
and 288.483 females), is— 





Girls, 




































































Boys. 
Number of Scho-| Percentage o! |Number cf Se’ o-| Percentage of 
Sabjects lurs receiving the whvle | ia 8 receiving the whole 
of instiucton upor Number linstructi+m upor Number 
Instruction. each sul ject. of Scavlars. each subject. of Scholars. 

| Pub'ie | Private | Public |Privatc) Pubile | Private | Public |Private 
Schoo» | Schvols. [Sch vols | *chool+| *enovls. | Schools | cho Is|-chools 
Tes eae °F (99,167 [289,448] 100 | 100 |s40,926 288,483| 100 | 87.4 

—_— - —_—__-| | - a 
Reading .. . 125,883 |244,'93} 89.5 | 84.4 |4°6,390 252,136) 89.9 | 87.4 
Writing . 43,116 |145,242| 67.7 | 50 1 /331,626 132,751) 613 | 46.0 
Arithmetic «. 446,165 | (31,409) 61.0 | 454 [261,201 105.450) 483 | 36.5 
knglish Gramma 179,293 | 90 810 | 25.6 | 31.4 | 98,478 86,987 | 182] 200 
Geography . /2'7,295) 85,176 | 31.0 | 294 |134,140) 77,999) 248 | 270 
Moder: Lungnages| 16,255 | 24,155] 23] 8.3 | 5,69 22,689) 1.0] 78 
Ancient ditto 18,512 | 23,430 27 82 1,289) 1,641 0.2) 06 
Mathematics | 179 2.8 59 523 934 o1 |} 03 
Drawing .. 19139] 5.1 | 6.6 |) 5,348) 9685 10) 34 
Music ” 9079 | 12.6 | 3.1 | 52,137| 25,413, 96] 88 

Industrial Occu | | | | 
pations .. .| 17,190 | 2.551 25 09 (232,374 87,881) 43.0 | 30.4 





The education of fen:ales at echool is lees general than that of males. 
Out of 8,781 225 males, there were 1,157,685 scholar’, or 132 per cent; 
and out of 9. 146,384 females, there were only 986,693 scholars, or 10.8 
percent A larger proportion of boys than of girls continue late at 
school. The following Table shows the cumparative proportion of Edu- 
cation in different Co anties :— 





| 
| 

















gee] £ 

ses || = 

S = = 

County. ~ 2 County. = | 

E » £ 
B-dford .. .-, 104 || Kent 139 | Suffo'k 123 
Berks .. e+ 133 || Lancaster 106 Surrey 12.5 
Backin: ham 116 | Le cester -» 12.3 || Sass-x ee} 13.7 
Cauwbrid.e ° 13.1 2neo n ° 12.8 Woerwick --| 10.8 
Chester .. . 12.1 Midok sex 10.6 | Vestmorciand ..| 154 
Cornwall --| 109 fonmouth 4.0 |, Wilts xe oaf eee 
Cumberland =...) 130 |) Nor olk 12.1 Worcester --| 110 
Drboy .. ee 2.6 ||Northavpton ... 12.5 || York East Riding} i131 
Devon «» 113 ||Northumberlnd’ 123 || York, City «| 15.9 
Dorset .. --) 1386 |) Nottingham 115 | York. N Riding..| 137 
Dariam.. e-| 12.6 |)Oxtora .. 138 || York, W Kicing .| 122 
Essex 126 |'tuthnd.. 148 ||North Wales ..| 90 
Glouces'er 12.2 | Slop 11.0 ||South Wales ../ 8.6 
Hereford 9.9 | Somerset 12.1 |] | - 
Hertford... ++| 14.0 | Southampton 14.3°|)/ENGLAND AND) | 109 
Hustingdon .,. 14.0 || Stiffurd .. 10.9 | W aLes | ; 





ScHooLs CLAssiriep.—We have stated above the total numer of 


@ChO dic end scholars; and must now quote a Tabie in which these schools | 


are ciastified :— 


Number of Scholars, 

















| Nembor 
Classes of Public Schools, of — 
Senools Tetal. Males. Females 
Class I —Supported by Gene al or | 
Local faxation .. - Bs 610 48,826 28,708 20,118 
Ciass If —Supported by Endow- | 
ments oe oe ee oe 3,125 | 206,279 | 138,495 67,784 
Clas. 111 —Sapported | y Religious | 
Bo ies ee ee oe oe 10,595 | 1,048,851 569 300 | 479.551 
Class 1V.—Other Public Schvols .. | 1,081 109,214 59,129 | 50,085 
15,4ll | 1,413,170 | 795.632 | 617,558 


Total of Public S:hoo!s | 


PuBLic AND Envpowep Scnoois.—Of the firet claes, thirty five are 
militury and fuurieen naval schools; ene is a school suppurted by the 
Woods ane Forest«; and three are corporation schools; 523 are workhouse 
echools; and thirty four prison schools. In them 28,708 males and 
20 118 f<males are taught. From 107 public schools no returos were 
obtuined and they are not included Of the schools supported by 
endowment, 566 are collegiate and grammar echools, and 2559 are 
* other endowed schools.” Besiies these, 869 school , principally suj)- 
ported by religious bodies, are eudowed, and 27 schools are en 
dowed by pubic subscription; making, in fact, the total of other en- 
dowed +chool-, or schools receiving any amount of endowment, 4021, 
which teach 817,576 seholars. thetotal income of all sehools supported 
by endowment is sta‘ed to be £283 986, which is very much b- low the 
urual estimate of £500 000 “evoted to this purpo-e. Between 1751 and 
1801 there were endowed 8?9 schools, and between 1801 and 1851, 883. 





Phe da‘eof the most ancient endowed schoo! is a.D. 1216, and then fol- | 


lows 1268, 1284. 1350. and so on, 

ScHooLs SurportTsep By RKrLiciovus Bopies — These have been 
rapid y augmented The sch ols of Clacs LIL amounting 10,595 came 
into existence in the following periods :— 


No. of Schools. 
Before 1801 ee ee ee 706 
1sOi—i8i1 oe ee 410 
Istl—is2l ee 8:9 
1-2)—Is3l a ee 1,021 
1a31—ts4l oe oe 2.407 
1s41—1651 ee ee + 4,604 
Not stated ee o es 48 


Within the last fourteen years, therefore, 4604 schools have been built, 
suppo-ed to be capabie of containing 450,000 seholars, waich is a 
striking te timony to the zeal for educati.n displayed ia our age. Of the 
expense, it iv seid— 

“ The total income, for the year 1850 of the 5761 sehools, from which 
sufficiently authentic statements were received was £459627. The 
vumber of scholars in these schools being 634.154, this makes the 
average annual expense of each to be 14. 64. If it can be assumed that 
the income of the remaining 4834 schools was the same per echo'ar as 
that of the above 5761, the total annual income of the whole 10,595 
echoo's ia Clare ILL having 1 048 851 scholars, will be 2760,218; and if 
the 2113 schools belonzing to reiigivus bodies—which have been placed 
amongst * Kudowed Scho ls” in Cla-e [!,—be taken into account, the 
total income will be £960,188 for 1 188,786 scholars; as follows: — 








Total of Schools sup- 
ported in any degree 
by Kel gious bodies. 


Schools in Class III. 





Sources of Income. Ap gregate Ave-age Aggregate | Average 
lucome. Amou.' per | lacome. Amount per 
| Beh lar | pebolar 
| — — 
£ fe. a | £ fea 
From Permanent Endowment .. 25.779 (0 0 6 |} 182087 | 0 2 7 
» Volautary Con.ridutions | 376,340 072 BYR x22 068 


‘ » g 

42 064 0010 43 439 oo 9 
259 145 0 4 il | 290 926 05 0 
56 900 011 6y 514 oi? 


760,218 O14 6 960, 18s 016 2 


Gren s from Gov. rament | 
» Payments by Schoars .. | 
» Ower Sources .. ee 











Total ee ee 

For 8232 of the schools of religious bodies there sre 44 167 teacher- 
(22,176 wales and 21,991 females), thus composed, viz , 14 858 general 
teachers (5902 masters aod 8956 mistresees), 8312 peid monitors and 
pupil teachers (4418 males and 3894 1emales), aud 20.997 unpaid teacher 
(11,856 males and 9141 temale-), These teschers ms ruct 875.238 
sonviare (484 112 males and 391 126 females). I it be assumed that the 
proportions of teacers to sohviars is the same in the reo aiming 2363 
echvols as in the above 8282, the total nam er of veachers, and of cach 
kind, in the echoolse of reli,ivus bodies, contained in Clase I11., will be— 


Females. 




















Te tal. Males 
Masters and Mis resses ee oe i7 922 6.941 10,981 
Paid Yoni ors ond Pupil-Teavhers.. | 0073) | 5 i196 4.877 
Unjaid Teachers ee e +e 25.150 13 942 11 208 
Total ee we . 53:45 26,079 27,066 
From what can be gathe ed, frou the facts returned for the two 


counties of Laucashi:e and Linovlorhire, the accourts im ge: eral being 


imyerfeo!, it Appears that the average emoiument of masters is £55, | 


and of mistresses, £31, 











Tue Extent or Scaoon AccOMMODATION prcvided by Cifferen 


religious bodies is seen by the following Table :— 





Number of Schoo's and Scholars. Including 
all Schools receiving Support to 

















a. any Amount from Re us lodies, 
: Scnoois. Scholars. 
Denominational :— 

(Church of England ee oe | 10,555 929,474 
Caurch of Scotland oe oe | er "946 
Untied Presbyterian Church oe | 3 | 217 
Presbyterian Church in Evgland 23 2,723 
Scottish Presbyverians .. asl 1 345 
Presbyterians ee oe oh 13 | 2,050 
— ee oe e 453 | 50 186 

we * * * ee) d j 9,38 
Suciety of Friends ee oe | 3 3036 
Unitarians ee ee ee 39 | 4,306 
B|Moraviens .. oe oe | 7 "366 
| Wesleyan Methodists ‘eo os 381 | 41,144 
#4 Meth: dist New Connection ee i4 | 1851 
S% Primitive Methodists .. |. 26 1342 
=|BibleChiistians .. (7 "8 | "367 
& | Wesleyan Association oe ee It 1,176 
Calvinistic Methodists (2 7” | 44 2,629 
Lady Huntingdun’s Connection |. | 10 qa 
New Church ne “s pel 9 1,551 
Disseners . oe os oe 49 | 5'805 
Isolated P:otestant Congregations | 14 1,144 
Lutherans ., ee oe es 2 "221 
French Protestants 1 15 
German Mission ., $0 ~ 2 1 16 
ty Caih.les .. e + | 339 41,382 
Not concected with ony particular ) | be ny 
denomination ; 514 82,597 
Others ee oe ee | 4 1,062 
_ Total 12,708 1,188 786 


Of course, at a!l the e schools “common things” are taught; and it is 
pleasing to see, from tie list already given, that, in th public girls’ 
schoo's, in 45 3 per cent ef the whole useful industria! o¢ upations are 


| taught; while, of the public boys’ schools, in only 49 per cent of the 


whole are those Occupations taught. Bat the oocu ations of the males 
being more out of dvois than the occupations of fema es, the latter can 
better than the form r he taught in sch ols. 


SPeciaL Scnoors, or other Public S2hools, are classified and enu- 
Mmerated as follows :— 









































Description |S No. of Scholars I sserip ion 
of se of 
Schools, |< : Pow j Sehouls. P 
jie Mal-. | Female | 
Ragged Schools (x-| Foundty School ../ J 55 48 
c usive ot thore| | || dechanies’ - Inv titu-} 
supported by Re-| tion Schools es 5| 1,224) 341 
| _lgious Bodies ..| ndusirial Schocls .. ( 383} 224 
|} Orphan Schools ..| || \gri-ultu at Schools} 3) 403) 61 
| Blind Sch ols oof 18] Sal's tailway Scheols .. 5) 440) 402 
Deaf and Dumt| ‘niles thropic si:| 
Schools .. | 9 202; 19] ciety'sFarmSchool] 1 96] ... 
School tor Idiots i it absciption Schools] | 
Factory Schools |} 115) 9 724) 8,11 of no specitic cha-| 
| Cobery Sebools ..} 41) 2,013) 1,49 | racter v. ..| 717} 29 582] 26,856 
| Chemical Work —_ — 
Schools .. eid 4 433 3° Total.. 


is oe ee ; . 108) 59,129] 50.085 
Rugged schools, tactory schools, and schvols of n> svrcitic character, 
altogether accommodate nearly 100,000 out of the 1u9,224 scholars, 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS are a useful noveliy. Returns were 
obtained from 1545, which are frequented by 27,529 male and by 
11,954 female scholars. Two are free, at the othe.s the p.yments are 
from less than 2d. to upwards of 5d. per week. The cecupations of 





| the scholars, and the sudjects taught, are compriged ia the two iollowing 








Tables :— 
Num ver | 

Occ \) tions of Scholars. zt es Occupations of Sch lars. —" 
piel a | Scholars. scholars, 
Soldiers .. ee ee | 386 Knitters ee ee oe 180 
Chem sts 3 Greengrocers .. ee . 5 
Teacers e6 7 Grocers - ee oe 2 
Domestic Serveuts 1.3°7 Boxmaker .. ee ee 1 
Bo net-mexsers ° ee 3 | Weavers . ee 154 
Sempstresses ., oe es 4 || Factory Hands oe 4,418 
Washerwomen .. oe es 19 Lacemakers .. - - 16 
Dressmakers... oe oe 17. || Miners .. ee ee 274 
Clerks .. eo 198 Colliers ee ee ee 16 
kmployei in Ofices 53 | Coul-dealer .. se es l 
Hawker es oe ee ee 1 | Quarriers ee ee oe! 18 
Shopkeepers .. as ee 17 | Navvies oe ee es 5 
Kouk-keepers .. ee ee 3 Lead Mivers .. es ee 50 
Seamem ,. ee ee ee 45 Labourers es ee és 211 
Errand Boys .. oe 14 A‘tisans ° oe 14,405 
Ag: icultural Labourers 6,709 Apprentices .. * 5 22 
Fishermen oe ee 1u6 Occupation not stated ++} 11,097 
Brieslayers oe 2 —— 
Milkman.. ee se vs 1 Total oe ++| 39,783 
Butchers ee os ee s | | 





~) No. of Schools 
in which each 
subject is taught. 


No. of School 
in which each 
subject is taught. 


Su jects taught. Subjeeis taught. 














Rad ng ee oe 1305 Na igation .. ee ll 
Wriing oe ee 1410 Paoysical Sciences .. | 2 
Arithmetic .. ce | 1297 Phonography and )} 5 
EoglinGrammar... | 339 Short-ha: d hs, 
Gevuraptiy .. oe 344 Sewing and Kniiting 12 
Mathematics . 135 Chemistry .. oo | 4 
Gro netry eo es 2 Algebra ee oo | 2 
Movern Languages .. 35 Astronomy 3 
Ancient Languages .. 32 Logic .. ee ee 1 
Hi tory ee ee 172 Arts and Sciences .. | l 
Drawing en eet 39 || Mechanics... | l 
Mascand Singing .. | 39 || Sculpture... at 3 
E ocatiou ee es 1 || Religious Knowledge los 
Buok-ke-ping.. oo | 29 | 


We must add that there are in England ani Wales 1057 literary, 
scientific, and mechanics’ institutions, of which seventy-seven are in 
Middle.ex, and 155 in the West Riding o: Yorkshire The Sunday- 
rchovis amount to 23,514; with 2,407,642 scholars, taught by 318,135 
teachers. 





SCO LLAND, 

Of Scotland the Report states:—‘ The total number of scholars in 
Gay schools repecting which information has been forwarced was 
368.517 This gives a proportion to the population of Scotiand 
(2 883,742) of 12.76 per cent, or 1 echolar to every 7 84 inhabitants, 
Mesttg a fair allowance for deficient return~, it «ems probabie that 
ab ut 14 per cent (or 1 im 7) of the people of Scotland «re at school, 
the nuuber returned as scholars was 426,556. lhe following Table 
= @ comparison of the figures gathered irom both sourocs of intele 
igence :— 























Namber of Scholars. | | Number of Seholars. 
Counties. According , According Coranties. According Accerdin 
tot to the to the 
Eda Loc. pation 
| Census lavies 

Aberdeen .. «| B.271 35,959 Kirkc ud dright. 
Aruyll oe os} 11,847 14.849 | Lanark 4. ..! 
ee | 23,372 26,0 7 | Linlithgow 7 
Bw ff se e271 9.77 nn 06" a 1,058 1,306 
Berwick .. 5,838 6,384 [Urkney and) | a 
Bate .. 1. ..| 2,086 242 || Sheiland $| 90 7,235 
Cali hness | 6,885 6.940 @obles 4. «| 1.626 1,789 
Cl eckwannan..| 3,509 4,180 |)Perth.. .. } 21,143 23,04 
Dambdertoa ../ 4,778 5576 | Renfrew - 16 303 19,229 
bus fr e8 v6 11,849 12,813 | Koss and © o- } a ar 
by inbargh 37,274 42,107 marty .. ; | owe 9,807 
Bigm.. « + 5 726 6770 Roxburgh... 7704 8,912 
Fite .. oo « | 28048 seikirk 1,938 in¢ 
Forter eo es} «692,020 | Stirling ..  ..| 11,850 nig 
Hadington .. 4,546 Sutherand = ../ 4,225 3°90 
luverne-s . oa 10,733 Wigtown .. 5.5.8 ‘279 
Knadine.. 5,150 | —_-- J 
Kinross .. 1,422 | ! Total 368 517 i. pO 








CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1851. 


(ScpeLemeEnr, 
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In England the number of Sunday “3 to the population is 13.4 
; im Scotland not above 10.1 per cen 

OF es daneens ror ADULTs—returns from 438 of which were ob- 
tained—are attended by 15,071 scholars, 9500 being males, and 5571 
females. The payments vary from less than 1d. per week to 4d. and up- 
wards; but in the largest number the payments are between 3d. and 4d. 
Of such schools there are 11 in Aberdeen, 61 in the county of Edinburgh, 
35 in Forfar, 37 in Renfrew, and 172 in Lanark. In the ccunties of 
Eigin, Inverness, Nairn, Orkney and Shetland, and Wigtown, there are 
none of theseachools; but they are found in all the rest of the coun- 
ties. The occupations of the persons attending these schools are thus 


Sawyers .. * ee 
Architects and Engineers 
Shoy keepers ee 
Warehousemen 
Mercantile 

Clerks ee 
Tradesmen’s 
Butchers .. 
Gardeners .. 

n 


or 


ge om ee 
Employed on Public Works 
Artisans (not otherwise defined) 4, 
ves eo 2,897 


Apprentice s 


Fishermen .. 

Soldiers ee 

Police Officers .. ee 

Domestie Servants ee ee 

Labourers (uot otherwise de- 
fined) .. ee 

Not stated .. ee 
ers 


Seemstresses Total ee -- 15,071 
There are 221 literary, mechanics’, and other similar institutions, of 
which a list is supplied that will be extremely useful for reference. 
ISLANDS IN THE British SEAS.—The present volume also supplies 
us with the following account of the number of Scho.ls and Scholars 
in the Islands in the British Seas :— 


Block Machine 
Tambourers - ee ee 
Shoemakers and Curriers 
Paper Makers... oe os 
Dressmak: *e 


Printers. - 





Guernsey 
Isle of Man. Jersey. lana adiacent Islands 








No. of Scho'ars 
on the Books. 


No. of Scholars 
on the Books. 


No. of Scholars 
D iption of Schools. on t'e Books ” 





Sex. Sex. 


No. of 
Fehoote 

No. of 
Rehooln. 


oe 3 
M. | F. = | M.| F. 


Pablic Day Schools .. 57112809] 1862| 14 |1990]1192) 798 28 | 2477/1289] 1188 
Private Day Schools . 562] 844] Sls) 85 (2938) 1652/1286) 87/1994) B8O)Li14 


Total Day Schools . 3653 (9 |s928|2004 
Sunday Schools. q ee, 
— 1095/1252 
Independents 68| 65 
Baptists .. «-| «. oe - 
Wesleyan Me- { 
ists 


115|447) |2169'2302 





2084 





2686 





16 sses}uusahun ishaea a 
54 21) 33] 1) 113; 55] 58 
22} 12) 10) 1| 27) 41) 16 
+ | . | 2] 129) S| 71 

i 14/1600, 754) 846 


2 

1 | 
| 
| ee 


— = 1364j1424| 11 | 947) 486) 461 
renee Wetter. tT... | +. | 

{ 

| 


290) 346 
| 


| 


10 | 636) 


A— 


an Methodists 
Methodist New 
Connexion 

Primitive Me- 


Supported by 


| 
thodists .. 687| 698} 1 | 135 

Bible Christians.} .. | .. | .. j 

Wesleyan Re- 

| formers .. 80 4) 35] .. o | ee | ee 

Isolated Con- | « i 

 gregations.. oe | se |e | ° 
Total Sunday Schools | 87 33353559] 42 4268/2121 21471 33|4315 1985/2330 


In the Isle of Man there is 1 scholar to every 8} inhabitants; in 
Jersey, 1 scholar to every 114 inhabitants; and in Guernsey, 1 scholar 
to every 7} inhabitants. The two latter have rather a high reputation 
for their schools ; and in them, property being minutely divided and 
easy of transfer, the inhabitants are remarkable for their enterprise and 
skill. In Jersey a number of fine vessels are continually being built; 
and, untill the late improvements in naval architecture, few vessels 
surpassed the Jersey craft. 


2/171 





86] 85 























6894 











RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS. 


IsLE OF Man—Population, 52,387. 
Has 132 places of worship—39 Church of England; 86 Wesleyan; 2 Pres- 
byterian; 1 Independent; 4 Roman Catholic. Number of sittings 
32,985, of which 13,770 are free; of attendants at worship on Census 
Su.day, 10,512 morning ; 7512 afternoon ; and 11,892 evening. 


IsLAND OF JERSEY—Population, 57,020. 


Has 57 places of wors ip—20 Church of England ; 1 Free Presbyterian; 
5 Independent; 1 Unitarian; 24 Wesleyan; 1 New Church; 1 Calvin- 
ist; 1 Chris ian Church; 2 Roman Catholic; 1 Latter-day Saints. Num- 
ber of Sittings 25,192, of which 6864 are free ; of attendants at worship on 
C:msus Sunaay, 12,457 morning ; 3256 afternoon ; 10,300 evening. 


ISLAND OF GUERNSEY, AND ADJACENT IsLES—Population, 33,719. 
Has 64 places of worship—ié Church of England; 7 Independent; 


SCOTLAND. 


The enumeration of persons attending Public Worship, being volun- 
tary, was more imperfect in Scotland than in England, and the want of 
local registrars prevented its being made tolerably complete by subse- 
quent inquiries. The following is the 


SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE OF SCOTLAND—Population, 2,888,742. 


Number of Attendants? at 
Public Worship on Sunday, 
March 30, 1851. 


Religious Denominations. 


Number of 





PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 
Presbyterians— 
Established Church .. 
Reformed Pres>yterianChare 
Original Secession Church .. 
Relief Chureh ee ee 
United Presbyterian Church 
Free Charch .. ° 
Episcopal Church 
Independents, or 
tionalists .. 
Baptists .. ee ee ee 
Society of Friends ee 
Unitarians ee ee ee 
United Brethren, or Moravian: 
Wesleyan Methodists— 
Original Connection .. 
Primitive Methodists 
Independent Methodists 
Wesleyan R+ formers .. 
Glassites, or Sandemanians 
New Church 
Campbellites 


ee ee 29,867] 21,130 
Congrega- 

ee ee 58,847 
17,537 
1,230) 
1,950 
200 


22,131 
7,196 





Evangelical Union 
Isolated Congrega’ 
Various ee oo 
Common 
Unsectarian 
City Mission 
Christians 
Christian Disciples 
Christian Reformation 
Reformed Christians .. 
Free Christian Brethren 
Primitive Christians .. 
Protestants 
Reformation .. ee 
Reformed Protestants 
Separatists .. oe ee 
Christian Chartists oe 
Denomination not stated .. 
OTHER CHBISTIAN CHURCHES 
Roman Catholics ee ee 
Catholic and Apostolic Chure! 
—o Saints, or Mormon: 
EWS - 


- 
a 
. 

. 
. 


- 


12,510 
450 
1,393 
36 























Total 740,794] 499,349 





.. 12,9141 490,21311,422,438 
Besides the places of worship embraced by the actual enumeration, | 
and incladed in this return, there are 481 ether places of worship from 
which no returns were made. Mr. Mann, assumes, however, “an aggre- 
gate of 3395 places of worship, and 1,834,805 eittings; the propor- 
tion of sittings to population being 63.5 per cent. The number of 
attendants on the Census Sunday was—morning, 943,951; afternoon, 
619,863; evening, 188,874: the proportion to the population being— 
morning, 32.7 per cent; afternoon, 21.4 per cent; evening, 6.5 per cent. 
The corresponding proportion for England and Wales were—morning, 
25.9 per cent; afternoon, 17.7 per cent; evening, 17.1 per cent.” This 
tabular view condenses much information in a small compass :— 


l ge 
| is Worship on Sunday, 
BE - March 30, 1861. 
te a 
é | : 
a on 
Established | 
Cherch ..|1,183 
United Pres- 
byterian 
Free Church. 
Other 


Churches.. 
Totai ..|3,395 1,834,805/943 951/619 863 6 5\51.4/33 8 
* From the lists forwarded to the Census office, it appears that there were 
481 other places of worship existing at the time of the Census, but from which 
no retarns were procured. ‘ 
¢ The returns afford no information as to the number of sittings in 285 of the 
above-mentioned 2914 p'aces of worship. Of these, 87 belonged to the 
Established Church, 5 to the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 2 to the Original 
Secession Chorch, 17 to the United Presbyterian Church, 67 to the Free 





Number of 


Proportion 
Attendants at Public 


per Cent of At- 
tendants to 
Population. 


it |fo|8i/ba 


Re'igious 
Denominations. 


Hi 


184,192 














30,763 


30,810 
64,81) 


1.1 
2.2 


767 ,088'351,454 6.4 





-3}50.8) 
40.1 


465 
889 


159,19) 
292,308 


146,411 
198,583 


5.1 
6.9 


288,100 


495,335 10.1 








858} 284,282/140,998] 90,677 62,490) 4.9} 3.1 49.6/31 9) 



































(88 874132.7/21 5 





Church, 12 to the Episcopal Church, 20 to the Independents, 20 to the Baptists, 
2 to the Scciety of Friends, 1 to the Unitarians, 5 to the Wesleyan Original | 
Connection, 1 to the Wesleyan Reformers, | to the Giassites, 7 to the Evan- | 
gelical Union, 13 to Isolated Congregations, 13 to Roman Catholics, 1 to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 11 to the Latter Day Saints. 

t The number of attendants. was not stated in the case of 242 of the above- 
mentioned 2914 places of worship. Of these, 134 belonged to the Established 





6 Baptist; 1 Society of Friends; 26 Wesleyan; 2 Brethren; 1 Bethel 
Union ; 1 Church of Christ ; 1 Various ; 2 Roman Catholic; 1 Latter-day 
Saints Number of Sittings 23,827, of which 10,670 are free; of attendants 
at worship on Census Sunday, 8480 morning ; 2499 aft.rnoon; 10,131 even- 
ing. It must be remarked that the returns for the Islands are incomplete. 


ADDITIONS TO CENSUS LISTS PUBLISHED WITH “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” APRIL 22. 
The different form in which the last Census Returns were published from any previous returns, and their very complicated nature, ; 


Church ; 6 to the Reformed Presbyterians, | to the Original Secession, 8 to the 
United Presbyterians, 47 to the Free Church ; 7 to the Episcopal Church, 7 to | 
the Independents, 7 to the Baptists, 1 to the Unitarians, 4 to the Wesleyan | 
Original Connection, 3 to Isclated Congregations, 15 to the Roman Catholics, 
and one tothe Latter Day Saints. 


i some 


the Church accommodation is 
population. Thus, while the 


In Scotland, as in England and Wales, 
pen ameny Asam in proportion to the 
average of sittings to population is 635 per cent, the 
proportion, or only about 47 per cent in J om Sad Fl —e 
Airdrie; 26 per cent in Arbroath ; 44 per cent in Ayr; 45 per cent in 
Dundee ; 42 per cent in Edinburgh and Leith; and 30 per cent in Glas~- 
gow, &0. They are abcve this proportion—in Brechin 80 per cent; in 
Cupar 89 per cent; in Rothesay 88 per cent. The religious zeal of the 
people, though great, has not been able in Scotland, any more than in 
England, to keep pace with the increase of population in the large 
towns. Of the counties of Scotland, Lanark seems the worst provided 
with church accommodation—33 per cent of its inhabitants; and Bute 
the best—84 per cent. Yet it is obvious, from the contiguity of the 
clergy and the people in the former, and their great separation in the 
latter, that we should reason erroneously did we infer that a less reli- 
gious spirit, or less theological information, prevailed amongst the popu- 
lation of Lanark than the population of Bute. 

Of the 2914 churches returned, 624 were in existence before (1801 
and the remainder were built in the following years :—Between 1801 
and 1811, 127; between 1811 and 1821, 127; between 1821 and 1831, 
246; between 1831 and 1841, 316; and between 1841 and 1851, 1032. 
Of 442, the date of the erection is not mentioned. Since the great 
separation of the Free Church from the Established Church, no less than 
710 churches have been built by the former. Prior to 1801, the Wesley- 
ans of all kinds had only 10 chapels in Scotland; now they have 73. 
There are two other sects now rather numerous—the Evangelical Union, 
with 27 chapels; and the Christian Disciples, with 14; which, prior to 
1801, seem hardly to have been heard of, as the former had then only 
two ehapels, and the latter only one. 





CENSUS ERRATA. 


Page 3, Column 3 of figures.—Bridport.—For 4787, substitute 7166. 
3, Col. 4.—Read Buckingham, 1841, 7816, instead of 1816. 
4; bar names.—Clawson.—Substitute for the figures given, 838, 869, 


4, Col. 4.—Colyton.—Substitute 2451, 2504, 1225, for the present figures. 

6, Col. 1.—Frustfield, Wilts, dele. Tne figures opposite to this name 
belong to Fryern Barret, and each of the row of figures which foliows 
down to Fulford Ambo, Y N R, included, eight names, belongs to the 
place below it. Dele the figures opposite Fulford Ambo. 

7, Col. 4 of names.—Transpose the figures of Keswick, Norfolk, and 
Keswick, Cumberland. 

29, O68 5 Sangean Towns.—Add Leighton Buzzard, population 





TO CENSUS CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 
Mr. W. Scates.—Pla‘stow is included in West Ham; March, in Doddington. 


A Susscaises.—Lynn appears as King’s Lynn. 

Ma Joun Baaptey.—There is no Newland in the Census in the E R ef York- 
shire—Newland, in the W R, a hamlet, is included in Drax ; Brough, in El- 
loughton ; Skirlaugb, N and S, in Swine; Swanland, in North Ferriby ; and 
Anlaby, in Kirk Ella. Brackley, Northampton, a district, appears as St. Jares 
Brackley and St. Peter Brackley. Bishop Anckland appears as Auckland St. 
Andrew; appears as East Dereham; Pershore, as St. Andrew 


ore. 

Ma. Knicut.—If you saw the number of districts, parishes, townships, &c., 
inc)uded in some boroughs, you would be sensible of the impracticability of 
giving in such a work as ours all the parishes within the boundaries of 
boroughs. There are in Dorchester and Sha‘tesbury three or four parishes 
with the names of Saints—which of them were we to give as exclusively 
constituting Dorchester or Shaftesbury ? 

A SaLortan.—There is no separate return in the Census for either of the 
three hy ~ you mention. 

Mx. W. H. Corron.—Faringdon, Berks, appears in our list and in the Census as 
Great Faringdon. 

Ma. J, Westexsy.—Every one of the more than 100 places yeu refer to is either 
in our list, under some other name, or it is some part of a parish, and returned 
in that , or there is no separate return of it in the present Census. We 
except four places, the omissivn of which is rectified. Other Subscribers will 
perceive from this example that many supposed errors arise from the plan of 
ee of the Commissioners in 1851 baving been different from that 

41. 

Mr. Bevs. Witson.—Bramley township is a part of Leeds. 

W. D. F —Some of your names have enabled us to correct an error or two, but 
the bulk of them are either in our list or they have no separate existence in 


Ma's bana Wymondham to tains only 

. WittiaM AnDERSON.— wn contains o ‘0 persons. 

Ma. Gseoazct Metrcatre, Jon.—The only separate returns Te Census for 
Pately Bridge. are first as a district, with 7579 persons, and secondly as a sub-dis- 
trict, with 3027 persons. The figures you have sent, belong, in the returns, to 
the township of High and Low Bishopside, which is said to inclnde the town of 
Pately Bridge, of which no separate return is given. The to men- 
tioned is included in the Census returns in the parish of — You mistake 
the number of males; and the figures are— High and Low pside, popula- 
tion in 1841, 1937; in 1851, 1862—Males, 905. 

Mr. J. J. N. AtLen.— East Chiltington (Sussex) is returned as a hamlet forming 
a part of Westmeston parish, and is not intended to be included separately in 
our Lists. 

Mr. J. H. Honssvures.—The figures in the Map are those of the population ot 
the Municipal Boroughs referred to. The figures in the Lists are those of the 
population of the Towns as pepularly known. That many towns are returned 
officially, with different amounts of population, is only one part of the general 
complication of the Official Returns. 


dant, 





We must beg all our Corresp tor ber that, besides the prefixes of 
Great and Little, North and South, &c., which determine the situation of places, 
many have two names. Thas, Allenton appears as Alwinton: it is known 
by doth names, and the Commissioners have used the latter. Chapel, Essex, 
is also known as Pontesbright, and was so returned in the former Census; in 
the present it appears as Chapel. Similar examples are very numerons. If 
our readers do not find a place which bears two names under one, they must 
look under the other. There is, we are only too well aware, endless con- 
fusion in all the multiplied topographical arrangements of the empire, and the 
national nomenciature requires a Linnzus or a Jussieu to redace it into 
order. 


and errors in our Lists. The additions and corrections we now 





oublish will, we hope, make them complete and correct. 





| Population. | Males. 


] 1841. | 1851. 


Names of Places. Names of Places. 
1851. Is4l. 


Population. 





‘ A aes ‘ 
Males. Population. 
: Names of Fiaces. i 
1851. | 1861. 


Population. 
1851. 


Population. Males. 
— —_——— 


} 
} 184l. 


Names of Places. — 
| Iai. 


_— —__ 


Almondbury, Y WR 
Audlem, Chester 


Anghten, York, E R.. | 


Aysgarth, York, NR.. | 
Bebington, Chester ..| 
Beverley,* York, ER... | 
Birstall, York,Wk .., 


Braithwell, York, W K! 
Brecknock, Breck xvock 
Bridlington, York, & R 
Brinkburn, Northumb 
Bromfield, Salop 
Brotton ° 


Burneston, York, NR 


37,315, 41,804, 20,979 
3,371) 2,870, 1,414 
4) 65 


8,730) 10,058) 
29,723) 36,222 
5, 87,280 
1,802 

879! 

6,070, 

6,846) 

295 


65 
4 
1,494 


Calverley, York, WR > 21,039) 


Card'ff, Glamorgan .. 


caster... 
Cockerham ~ Lancas 
Cocker mouth, Cumbld 
Coedana, Anglesey .. 
Colchester, Essex 


Colva, Kadnor . 
Convil-in-E}vet, Cmn 
Crewe§ Chester .. 
Croston, Lancaster .. 
Cundall, York, W R.. 
Darfield, York, W R.. 
'on,§ Durham 
Darton, York, WR .. 
Chester .. 
Dowland, Devon .. 
Downhoime, Y NR .. 
, Worcester 
Dronfield, Derby . 





® Municipal borough, 4,915. 
+ Pariiementary borough, ¢ 


Ato includea 
§ No retarn tor 1841. 


fl The town, 11,328. 


221 
1,651 


Easby, York,NR 
Eccler,* Lancaster .. 
Elloughton, Y ER.. 
Elmley, Kent ee 
Escomb, Durham 
Essendine, Rutland .. 
Feliskirk, York, N R| 
Fewston, York,W R.. | 
Flixton, Lancaster .. 
Forcett, York,NR .. | 
Gilling (Richmond), | 
Glandford, Nk [Y NR! 
Glossop, Derby ° 
Great Ryburgh, Nrfolk | 
Hart, Durham [Essex 
Hatfield Broad Oak, | 
Do. Pevere!l, Essex.. 
Hatford, Berks 
Hatherleigh, Devon .. | 
Hatherley, Down, Glos | 
Ditto, Up, Gloucester 
Hathern, Leicester .. | 
Hatherop, Glovcester. | 
Hathersage. Derby .. | 
Hatley St. George, Ce | 
Hatton, Lincoln | 
Ditto, Warwick — .. | 
Hangh, Lincoln 
Haugham, Lircofn .. 


| Haughiey, Suffolk .. | 
201 


(1,171. 


im Ie4l, excluded in 1°61. 


Haughmond, Salop .. | 
Haugbton,Nottingham | 
Haughton, Stafford .. 


Hautboys Magna, Nk| 
Do. Parva, Norfolk.. 
Haoxton, Cambridge. 
Havant, Hampshire .. 
Haven Bank, Lincoln 
Haveningham, Suffolk | 
Haverat-Park, Y W BR} 


771| 86 
33,792) 41,49 
712) 55 
42; 13 
510} 1,29 
152) 23: 
931| 
2,118 
2,230) 
656 
1,618) 


728) 
1,968) 


42 
10: 


4l7 
101 


51 


3} 


5 
1! 
3} 
9} 





* Eocles, the town, contains 4,108 





8 $$ BSESuSS8E5 


443 | 
7| 19,932 | 


Haverfordwest, Pemb. | 
Haverhill, Sk & Essex | 


| HaverholmePr ory, La! 


| Havering - atte-Bower, | 


| Hawksworth, Notts .. 
| Hawridge, Bucks .. 
| High Hoyland, Y W R 


Haveringland,Nk [Ex 
Haversham, Bucks .. | 
Hawarden, Flint | 
Hawerby, Lircoin | 
Hawes, York,NR .. | 
Hawkchurch,Dorset.. 

Hawkedon, Suffok .. | 
Hawkesbury, Gloucstr | 
Hawkeswell, E-sex .. } 
Hawkhurst, Dorset .. 

Hawkinge, Kent 
Hawkley, Hants .. | 
Hawkridge, Somerset 
Hawkshead, Lancaster 


Hovugham, Kent oe 
Hull, York,ER .. 
Harworth, Durham .. 
likerton, Derby ee 
Kenderchurch, Herefd 
Kirby Sigstom, Y NR 
Leigh,* Lancaster 
Malton, York,NR .. 
Nafferton, York, E R 
Newland, Gloucester .. 
North Otterington, Yk 
Oldham, Lanester [N R 
Ospringe, Kent 

Over, Cnester ee 
Pembroke, Pembroke 
Peerborough, Nthmpt 
Presteigne,t Kadnor .. 
Prestwich,t Lancaster 
Reading, Berks 
Rosthern, Chester 





65,670| 84,690 
1,599) 1,449 
5,326, 6,122 

102 91 
296, 282 

22,229) 25,996 
6875 7.661 
1,371} 1,517 
4,085| 4,574 


8,126) 10,107 
6,901) 8,672 
2,228) 2,207| 
78 545) 94,470) 
18,937) 21,456) 
3,953) 4,190] 





* In Judes the town of 
Rad. 


+ Contributory to 


Leigh, 5,206. 
nor. 


2 Parish includes Oldham. 





| Brentwood, Ess:x 


| Cowes, Isle of Wight . 


Rowley, York, ER .. | 
St. Hilary, Glamorgan | 
St. John Lee, Nthmpt | 
St. Olave Maryg ,Y NR) 


St. Woollos,* Monmth | 13,766) 20.279 
«| 11,626) 11,657 
1,499) 
Shoreham (New) Sus | 27,‘80) 


Salisbury, Wilts 
Sheriff Hutton, YN R 


Shrewsbury,t Salop .. 


164 
1,947 
1,961 


21,517 


* Partly incladed !n Newport. 


+ As parliamentary boroug’ 


2.970 


1,530 
30,553 
23,719 





t 
‘h, it has 19,681 persons. 


219 | Standish, Lancaster .. | 


| Wenlock, Salop 


Sudbury, Saffvik 
Tandriage, surrey .. 
Terrington S:. Ci., Nk/ 
Thornhill, York, WR} 
Waddington, Liocola | 
Walton, York, WR .. 
Wells, Somerset os | 
Wendens Ambo, Essex 


Weston, Suffolk ot 


Worcester, Worcester | 26,306 


| 19,774 
211 


8 686 
5,78 
674 
2,675 
7,201 
1,122 
254 
4,607 
347 





A LIST OF TOWNS INCLUDED IN PARISHES CONTAINED IN THE LIST, witi 


Kames of Towns. 


Accrington, Lancaster 
Adper, Cardigan... } 
Altringcham, Chester | 
Atherton, Lancaster. 
Black poo), Lancaster. 
Biytb, Northumberind 
Brackley, Northamp.. 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


Brigg, Lincoin 03 
Burnley, Lancaster .. 
Caergwie, Flint . 

Colne, Lancaster .. 
Congleton, Chester .. 


Darwen Over, Lancast 
Haslingden, Lancast . 
Heywood, Lancaster . 
Hindley, Lancaster .. 
Hawich, Lancaster .. | 
Hounslow, Middlesex. | 
Hyde, Chester | 
Llsndovery, Carmarth | 





Popula- 
- | Parishes in w 


tion. 
Isl 


7,481 
1,746 
4,488 
4,655 


Names of 


included. 


THE PARISHES TO WHICH THEY BELONG. 


Names of Towns. 





woaly 
Llandyfriog 
Bowden 
Leigh 


2,180 Bispham 


2,060 


2,157 St. J’s & St. P’s 


8,870 


2,205 
3,097 
20,828 
719 
6,644 
10,520 
4,786 
7,020 
6,154 
12,194 
5,285 
2,104 
3,514 
10,051 
1,927 


Earsdon 
Hanwell and 
Ealing 
Southweald 
Wrawby 
Whalley 
Hope 
Whalley 
Astbary 
Northwood 
Bieckburn 


Deane [worth 
Heston & Iisie- 
Stockport 
Liandingat 


| Oldbury, Worcester .. 


Longtown, Cumber!d | 
March, Cambridge .. | 
Maryport,Cumberland | 
Milord, Pembroke .. 
Ryde, Hants .. oe 
Radnor, Radnor 

St. Helers, Lancaster | 
Sheerness, Kent oe} 
Sleaford, Lincoln... | 
Southport, Lancaster. | 
Sowerby: bridge, YWR | 
Staly-bridge, Cr & Lar 


| Stratford, Essex 


Tranmere, Cheshire _ 
Tredegar, Monmouth . 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


lderley, Lancaster. 
Vesta I:leot Wight 


Popala- 


2,142 


Names of 
tion. | Parishes in which 
185 ineluded 
| Arthuret 
4,171) Doddington 
5,698 Cross Canonby 
2,837)| Steynton 
5,114) Halesowen 
7,147, Newchurch 
2,345, N & O Radeor 
14,866) Prescot (py 
8,549) Minster Shep- 
3,729 O & N Sleaford 
4,765| Not ascertaind 
4,365 Halifax 
2,0760, Dukenfield & 
Asbton 
10,586, West Ham 
6,519) Bebington 


Leigh 
Newehureh 





® No retera 


of the number 


except a4 


of persone, 
jneluded in the seuth division of Newchureh, to which 
3055. 


je asergoed 


se 
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